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Don’t hesitate to call your Erie agent 
for information or advice. Analyzing 
your traffic problem before a ship- 
ment is ready, is as much his job as 
handling it satisfactorily later on. 
This free analysis by Erie represent- 
atives is indicative of the efficiency 


of Erie’s complete service. 


ERIE’S NEW STORE-DOOR SERVICE 


....a convenient, time-saving service 


for handling merchandise freight. 


Ask your Erie agent for full details. 
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RAILWAY EXPRESS 
KEEPS PACE WITH MODERN 
HIGH-SPEED TRAINS 


No matter how fast improvements are introduced, 
Railway Express keeps pace with them all. Ameri- 
ca’s new trains have set new high standards of 
speed and safety. Faster railroad service means 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 95 YEARS faster Railway Express service for Railway Express 
operates over 213,000 miles of railroads; it main- 

re A i L Ww A Y tains 23,000 offices, 9,600 motor trucks and employs 
more than 50,000 people, all experienced and care- 
fully co-ordinated so that there shall be no delay 

E X ol ee E g Aa in the transportation of the nation’s shipments. 


For any shipping problem telephone the nearest 
Agency, Inc. Railway Express agent for service or information. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THE BEST THERE IS IN TRANSPORTATION 


Ship Via 
GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION 
Substantial Savings in Freight Charges 


SCHEDULED SAILINGS IN FAST FREIGHT SERVICE EVERY 48 HOURS 
PACKAGE FREIGHT CAPACITY, OVER TWO MILLION TONS 
REFRIGERATOR FREIGHT CAPACITY, ABOUT EIGHTY-FIVE THOUSAND TONS 


Serving Buffalo, N. Y., Erie, Pa., Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, O., and other Eastern lake ports on the 
one hand, and Chicago, IIl., Milwaukee, Wis., and Duluth, Minn., on the other hand, via lake and joining 
with the railroads via those ports in thru rail-lake, lake-rail, and rail-lake-rail rates to and from points 
beyond in the East, West and Northwest, even including routes between the Atlantic seaboard and the 
North Pacific coast. 

Transportation service was restored via rail and lake, effective March 20th, and via canal and lake March 15th. This 
means that transportation lines handling freight jointly with this pj tom have been accepting such shipments on and 
after the dates above indicated with the understanding that they will be forwarded to the Eastern or Western lake port of 


trans-shipment, there to be held for the first steamer sailings, Season 1934. Similarly this Corporation has been accepting 
at the lake ports proper, since March 20th, freight for movement Eastbound or Westbound and will hold such freight for 


first steamer sailings. 
The actual opening of pe a is contingent on ice conditions, but will probably occur at midnight of April 30th. 


Actual date will be announced definitely later. 
General Offices 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION BLDG. 
223 Erie Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of railroad and 
motor transport and take the government out of the 
ocean and inland waterway transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





PRESIDENT AND EQUALIZATION 


NE of the things that have been puzzling those who 
believe the transportation situation would be sub- 
stantially improved if Congress enacted legislation sub- 
jecting the various agencies of transportation not now 
regulated to proper regulation is the apparent indifference 
of President Roosevelt to the subject. The President has 
made no comment for publication, favorable or unfavor- 
able, on the comprehensive report of Coordinator East- 
man on regulation of highway and waterway carriers. 
Efforts are now being made, we understand, to get the 
President to support legislation looking to equalization 
of regulation, but the trouble now is that Congress, ap- 
parently, is reaching the end of its present session and 
an appeal by the President now might not be as effective 
as if he had made it immediately after the coordinator 
had submitted his report. 
The attitude of the President is puzzling in view of 
the fact that he has, particularly with respect to highway 
transportation, recorded himself as in favor of regula- 
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tion. In his Salt Lake City address in the presidential 
campaign in September, 1932, he made the following 
statement: “I advocate the regulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of competing motor carriers.” 
When he sent to Congress May 4, 1933, the bill that be- 
came the emergency railroad transportation act, he said 
the broad problem was “so to coordinate all agencies of 
transportation as to maintain adequate service.” He said 
at that time that he was not yet ready to submit to Con- 
gress a comprehensive plan for permanent legislation, 
but that the experience gained in the rest of the year 
would greatly assist the government and the carriers in 
preparation for a more permanent and a more compre- 
hensive national transportation policy at the regular ses- 
sion of the Congress in 1934. 

The coordinator diligently pursued his task of pre- 
paring recommendations as to additional regulatory leg- 
islation and submitted them to the President and Con- 
gress, through the Commission, March 9. Inasmuch as 
the President had indicated in his message to Congress 
of May 4, 1933, that he expected to recommend a compre- 
hensive national transportation policy this year, his fail- 
ure to comment on the Eastman recommendations was 
noticeable. Of course, it may be said that he has in mind 
a broader program than that submitted thus far by the 
coordinator and will act later in connection therewith. 
There has been talk that he would propose the creation 
of a central regulating agency having jurisdiction over all 
forms of transportation. Obviously something, perhaps 
the press of other matters, is delaying action by the Presi- 
dent. This is unfortunate. We think there should have 
been “coordination” between the President and the coor- 
dinator. When the coordinator’s report was submitted, 
if the President wished to further a sound transportation 
program, he should have recommended action on the basis 
of the principles set forth by the coordinator. 


We have commented heretofore as to this being the 
“day” of organized labor. An illustration is found in the 
situation we have been discussing and in the latest report 
of the coordinator recommending railroad labor legisla- 
tion desired particularly by organized railroad labor. 
The bills proposed by the coordinator for regulation of 
highway and waterway carriers are pigeon-holed at the 
Capital. The bill amending the railway labor act, how- 
ever, built on a bill drafted by organized railroad labor, 
is scheduled for hearing almost immediately. 
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CAPITALIZATION AND VALUE 


HERE is one phase of the first report made by the 

Federal Coordinator of Railroads last January that 
seems to have received less general attention than it 
should have received, if one is to judge by continued al- 
lusions to the “over-capitalization” of the railroads and 
the “watering” of their stock. Mr. Eastman’s report, if 
it is to be received as well founded, should put a quietus 
on such propaganda and forever settle the question. At 
the risk of repeating to many of our readers something 
they have already considered, we think it may be well 
to put before the rest of them some of the things in the 
Coordinator’s report on this aspect of the railroad pic- 
ture with which they do not appear to be familiar, as well 
as some of his comments on the general financial situa- 
tion. | 

“Contrary to much popular impression,” says Mr. 
Eastman, “the railroads are not, in the aggregate, over- 
capitalized, in the sense that the par value of outstand- 
ing securities exceeds the money invested in the prop- 
erties. The Bureau of Valuation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has estimated that the original cost 
of railroad carrier property, other than land, as it existed 
on December 31, 1932, plus land valued as of June 1, 
1933, and plus allowances for working capital, was in the 
neighborhood of $26,232,000,000. Original cost of lands 
is not known, but it was probably materially less than 
the value as of June 1, 1933. Making all due allowance 
for this fact, however, the original cost of railroad car- 
rier property would not fall below $24,000,000,000. On 
December 31, 1932, the total railroad capital actually 
outstanding was $23,573,556,588, made up of $10,226,- 
070,233 in stock and $13,347,486,355 in funded debt. Al- 
lowing for intercorporate holdings, the net capitalization 
outstanding in the hands of the public was $19,489,062,- 
256, made up of $7,150,374,952 in stock and $12,338,687,- 
304 in bonds.” 


While there was much inflation of the original capi- 
talization of many railroads, the Coordinator points out, 
this has since been offset, in the aggregate, by two prin- 
cipal factors: (1) Much investment of surplus earnings 
in carrier property by the more prosperous railroads, and 
(2) the scaling down of original capitalizations through 
reorganizations. While such scaling down has not been 
as extensive as it should have been, in his opinion, there 
has been considerable. An illustration cited is the Chi- 
cago and Alton, whose over-capitalization was a “national 
scandal.” On reorganization in 1931, a capitalization of 
about $129,000,000 was reduced to about $75,000,000. The 
stock of the old company was all wiped out; in fact, the 
total new capitalization was about $13,000,000 less than 
the old funded debt. 

From the point of view of rate-making value, the 
situation is less favorable, he says. The Bureau of Val- 
uation has estimated the cost of reproduction new, less 
depreciation of railroad carrier property, other than land, 
existing on December 31, 1932, at prices as of June 1, 
1933, plus land value as of June 1, 1933, plus 
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working capital, at about $20,971,000,000. Whik 
this is somewhat less than the aggregate of ont 
standing securities, it is more than the net capitaliza. 
tion with intercorporate holdings eliminated, and, more. 
over, the railroads own much non-carrier property not 
included in the above value. It may be doubted, however, 
he says, whether the bureau made sufficient allowang 
for the depreciation due to obsolescence. On the othe 
hand, nothing is included in the above figure for so-called 
intangible elements of value. 


What the investor is primarily concerned with, he 
says, is the fluctuating commercial value, which is based 
on earning power. Value for rate-making purposes fixes 
a possible maximum limit for earning-power value, but 
not a minimum limit. As everybody knows, railroad earn. 
ings are now very low. In 1932, the net railway operat. 
ing income of Class I railroads was $326,000,000, in con. 
trast with $601,000,000 in the depression year of 1921 
and $1,252,000,000 in 1929. In 1932, railroads operating 
nearly 74 per cent of the total class I mileage failed by 
$250,000,000 to earn their fixed charges. The volume of 
freight and passenger business in 1932 was only about 50 
per cent of that in 1926. At present, 75 railroads operat- 
ing 42,340 miles are in receivership or in the hands of 
the court under the bankruptcy act. Except for loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, many 
other railroads would be in similar difficulties. Business 
took an encouraging upturn in the last nine months of 
1933, particularly in the summer, but earnings are still 
low, and the railroads are now faced by substantial in- 
creases in prices for materials and supplies. 


The figures given above are aggregates for all rail- 
roads, but there is no such thing as aggregate railroad 
credit, he points out. The supplies of capital must be ob- 
tained by individual railroads, each on its own credit. 
There are wide variations in these individual situations. 
Many railroads are capitalized conservatively, but many 
are over-capitalized, whatever test be applied. It is es- 
sential to keep these variations in mind in any considera- 
tion of railroad credit. At present, he says, few railroads 
would be able to place a new issue of securities in the 
private market on a satisfactory basis. Broadly speak- 
ing, the government is now the only source of capital 
funds. The question, however, is the outlook for credit 
when times improve. 


As important in this connection he calls attention to 
the amount and character of railroad funded debt. It ag- 
gregates 56 per cent of the outstanding capitalization. 
This is a high percentage, particularly when it is borne 
in mind that it is only an average and that many rail- 
roads have a funded debt of much larger relative propor- 
tions. Many have a floating debt inadequately supported 
by quick assets. He says there are several reasons for the 
high percentage of funded debt. It was a common prac- 
tice in the old days to build railroads out of the proceeds 
of bond issues. Stock was issued as a bonus or for pur- . 
poses of control. Another reason given is that insur- 

(Continued on page 686) 
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On Monday the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion ordered the makers of candy to quit 
using the lure of something for nothing in 
selling their wares to children—that is, to 


Fine Quality of 
Public Servants 














but quit selling their products on the basis that the purchaser might 

Carn. get his package, if he were lucky, without paying for it. 

erat. The next day a House of Representatives committee began 
hearings on a bill proposing to set up a government sponsored 

Con- lottery, so as to entice the grown-ups with the hope of some- 

192] thing for nothing. 

: Of course, the Federal Trade Commission cannot control a 
ting member of Congress so that he will not propose that the gov- 
1 by ernment do the same sort of thing it has forbidden the makers 

7 of candy to do, 

e of The idea of a Congress to legislate is as old as government 
t 50 among the so-called nordics. Experience had shown that it is a 
good one. But the men some districts elect to Congress imply 
rat- that missionaries be sent into them to bring light to them so 

: of they will improve the grade of men they send to Congress. 
It would tone up public life a lot, it might be suggested, if, 
ANS say, one hundred districts sent members to the House who 
Lny would rise up every time a demagogue proposed to “soak the 

x rich,” to observe that taxes were paid by those who could not 
ess pass them on and that, usually, a man acute enough to become 

of rich knows how to pass taxes that the demagogues say they are 

‘ putting on the rich on to the poor devils who send such dema- 
ill gogues to Congress. 
In- 
Votes in the Senate this week, though 

Back Home two were contradic.ory, seemed to indicate 
il- Folttee Geata that the more or less bewildered and prob- 
d g ably greatly befooled people back home were 

Real Growling beginning to tell their members of Congress 
b- that the way to economize was to economize. 
t One vote knocked down the amendment to a tax bill, of- 
— fered by Senator Couzens, of Michigan, to increase next year’s 
S, income tax returns by ten per cent as if every payer of an 

income tax were a rich man able to afford greater contribution 
y to the government. The next day the Senate reversed itself 
5 and voted the Couzens proposal into the bill. 


Another vote worth thinking about was that which defeated 
a proposal of Senator King of Utah to mark up the normal in- 
S come tax rate from four to five per cent. 


The really significant thing, it is believed, is that House 
leaders, immediately after Senator Harrison of Mississippi, 
Senate finance leader, seemed to accept the Couzens proposal, 
rose up to oppose it. They seemingly did not think it wise to 
go any farther with the idea of “soaking the rich.” Rich in this 
instance means anyone paying an income tax, though only 
infinite wisdom, it might be suggested, could figure out how any 
considerable number of voters could fall into the grevious error 
of thinking that every man who paid an income tax was rich. 

It may be suggested that every American is entitled to 
“gripe,” “grouse,” “grouch” or just plain “kick” on account of 
the “slathers” of false pretense his servants have laid on him. 
Both political parties have promised economy. Before the 
Democrats had complete control of the administration Congress 
solemnly cut government forces and salaries. Now there are 
about 8,000 more government employes in Washington than 
there were when the economy move was begun, The pay of 
government employes has been restored in part already and 
there is to be more restoration on July 1. That is how the 
— of economy, made in the last three years, have been 
ept. 

Before the crash Americans were paying about 15 per cent of 
their income in taxes. They are probably now paying nearly 20 
per cent. The states and the federal government are hunting 
hew objects to tax. Twenty-two years ago advocates of the 
constitutional amendment permitting the federal government to 
levy income taxes were telling everybody that if incomes were 
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taxed other taxes would be reduced, particularly the taxes on 
imports. Instead, the income tax is merely another tax. 

Candidates for public office, of course, have been noted for 
their promises to save money. Broadly speaking, they have been 
liars. Those who based any hopes or expectations on the prom- 
ises have been dupes, “easy marks,” not to say “suckers.” 

Just to illustrate the end to which the national government 
has gone in hunting for new things to tax it may be mentioned 
that on June 16 the postmasters of the country will begin selling 
stamps to those who desire to shoot migratory water fowl. The 
stamps, $1 each, will not be good for postage. They will be tax 
stamps and nothing but pieces of paper to raise revenue. 

After that day the man who shoots a migratory water fowl, 
a wild duck, for instance, without having such a stamp on his 
state license permitting him to hunt (for which he has paid a 
fee) or a stamp on a certificate furnished by the postmaster in 
states that do not require licenses, will be sent to jail. 

Of course the solicitude of the national government for the 
migratory water fowl arises from the two-fold idea that wild 
things should be preserved and that the people should have the 
opportunity, for a price, to hunt and thereby recall how their 
wild ancestors had to provide themselves and their families 
with food—but. without the aid of firearms that hardly give the 
wild things a chance to save themselves, 





Though there was nothing in the pro- 
ceedings on the first day of the House’s 
inquiry into the “revolution” charges of 
Dr. W. A. Wirt to cause anybody to recede 
from a conclusion that the badge of the 
Ananias Club would be pinned on his breast, 
he stood out on that day as something of a strategist and as 
having some knowledge of his way about in politics, even if he 
does not know how to write without getting into trouble. 

Getting “Jim” Reed, former senator from Missouri, to act as 
counsel, though the investigating committee had decided that 
Wirt was not entitled to counsel, was one thing to suggest that 
the supposedly simple-minded school teacher knew a thing or 
two. Reed made the committee change its mind. Plainly, the 
committee members appeared to be uneasy on account of the 
unannounced appearance, as counsel, of the rapier-tongued Reed, 
who, while a senator, had successfully conducted the fights that 
kept the Senate from seating senators-elect Vare, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Smith, of Illinois. 

Many a time Republicans have wished “Jim” Reed would 
lose himself in some utterly impenetrable wilderness. Some 
Democrats have also been the holders of a like thought. Reed 
was born and brought up to young manhood in the bitterest 
Democratic part of Richland county, Ohio, the residence of John 
Sherman, author of the Sherman law. Reed and Altgeld, the 
latter the socialistically inclined governor of Illinois in the mid- 
dle 1890’s, were reared in the same neighborhood. 

The other strategic move on the part of Dr. Wirt was his 
calling attention to the fact that he had said he got his ideas 
from the brain-trusters “and their satellites.” ‘And their satel- 
lites” were words that had generally been overlooked. Nobody 
at the hearing denied that there had been a dinner, attended by 
Dr. Wirt, of what might be called “satellites,” including Law- 
rence Todd, representative in Washington of Tass, the soviet 
news agency, whose “pinkness,” if not deeper shade, has been 
notorious among his newspaper colleagues for years. 

And then Dr. Wirt jolted some of those who had been jeer- 
ing at him by saying he would be the happiest man on earth if 
it were shown that the conclusions he had drawn as to what 
the pink and reds were trying to do with the American social 
system were erroneous. 


“Old Doc Wirt” 
Something of 
a Tartar 


There may be doubt as to what some 
of the believers in a “planned economy” and 
a “managed currency” may be doing to 
change the looks of the United States gov- 
ernment on account of a lack of publicity, 
but there is no such doubt about what is 
being done when a railroad borrows money from the PWA. 
Those favoring moves toward what some Americans believe to 
be “nationalization” of railroads and industries, it is believed, are 
greatly pleased when a railroad borrows from the government. 
Their thought is supposed to be that some day railroads and 
other industries will be so deeply indebted to the government 
they will have to be taken over and operated by the government. 

Four or five announcements are made about every loan a 
railroad negotiates. First of all the PWA announces that it has 
allotted such and such a sum to create such and so many man- 
hours of work. Then comes the announcement that the railroad 
has applied to the Commission for approval of its program as 
being in the public interest. That is followed by an application 
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to the Commission for permission to issue notes or bonds to give 
to the PWA. Then the PWA sends out the joyful news that it 
has signed a contract with the railroad company for the loan. 
Finally, in many, but not all, cases, the PWA has its publicity 
department rehash the whole thing when it sends the railroad 
the first check. 





Livingston Wright, of Revere, Mass., 
has dug up the fact and published it in the 
Illinois Central Magazine that Augustus 
Dickens, brother of Charles and bearer, in 
the family, of the nickname “Boz,” which 
Charles used as his nom de plume in some 
of his work, was an employe of the Illinois Central from some 
time in the middle 1850’s until his death, in Chicago, in 1866. 
At the time of his death, “Boz” was in charge of the Illinois 
Central land office correspondence. 

“Boz,” however, did not go to Illinois with the idea of be- 
coming a railroad employe or even following his avocation of 
newspaper reporting, work in which his father and celebrated 
brother as well as he himself had been engaged. The call of 
rich, cheap land had called him to Amboy, Ill. But he did not 
become a land baron nor a merchant prince, His merchant ven- 
ture went on the rocks and the nearest he came to being a 
land baron was when he was part of the organization the Illinois 
Central set up to sell the land that had been given it and which 
became worth something when the steel was laid so that the 
government got something for what, up to that time, it had not 
been able to sell, even at $1.25 an acre. After the Illinois Cen- 
tral laid its rails, the govefnment sold its land for $2.50 an acre. 
The Illinois Central, needing the money, desperately as it did, 
was not able to get as much as the government, generally 
speaking.—A. E. H. 


CAPITALIZATION AND VALUE 
(Continued from page 684) 


ance companies, savings banks, and other fiduciary insti- 
tutions have great funds of capital for conservative in- 
vestment and they are often limited by law to bonds 
meeting certain specifications. Such capital has been 
available to many railroads through the issue of bonds 
at low interest rates, to the great advantage of stock- 
holders when earnings were good. A further reason is 
that railroad equipment, which is movable and capable 
of rather general use, has been regarded as exceptionally 
good security, so that it has come to be the practice to 
finance such purchases largely by sale of equipment-trust 
certificates. 

From one point of view, he says, the using public is 
not concerned with the amount of railroad debt. So long 
as the railroads are privately owned, they have a consti- 
tutional right to obtain, if they can do so under reason- 
able rates, a fair return on the rate-making value of their 
property. This obligation of the public to pay is in no 
way affected by the ratio of debt to stock. The public, 
however, has a very practical interest in the matter to 
the extent that an unduly high ratio impairs the credit 
of the carrier and its ability to provide the most economi- 
cal and efficient service, or leads it to “scrimp” on main- 
tenance and service in an endeavor to eke out earnings 
in times of depression. The great danger in a high per- 
centage of funded debt is the inflexible burden of fixed - 
charges that goes with it and that may bring financial 
disaster when earnings drop. 

The character of the railroad funded debt is much 
affected by the age of the industry. Most of the present 
companies were formed by the union of many smaller 
companies. Numerous bond issues go back to the early 
days and carry first liens on lines which are now merely 
parts of larger systems. On top of these underlying issues 
has been built a structure of bond issues that may be 
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secured by first liens on some lines but by only second, 
third, fourth, or even fifth liens on others. The situation 
differs widely in individual companies and is often com. 
plicated. It has been further complicated by the issue in 
reorganizations of so-called income or adjustment bonds, 
the interest on which is not a fixed charge but is payable 
only when earned. Such issues are usually closed and 
useless for further financing purposes. Most of the strictly 
first lien issues also are closed, so that the railroads must 
rely, in marketing new bonds, on so-called junior issues, 
characterized by the fact that their mortgage liens are 
wholly, or partially in varying degrees, inferior to the 
liens of other issues outstanding. These junior issues will 
not, in most instances, be a good medium for the procure- 
ment of capital funds, even when better times return. 


The point is made that, in 1920, when the railroads 
were returned from federal control to their private own- 
ers, the ratio of bonds to stock was the same as it is now, 
yet several billions of securities were marketed in the 
ensuing ten years. This is true, but conditions were in 
other respects very different. In 1920, the country was 
prosperous and traffic was excellent. The railroad prop- 
erties were not in the best of condition, but commodity 
prices were high and shippers were more interested in 
good service than in low rates. In general, they supported 
rather than opposed a heavy increase in rates made in 
that year, and the provisions of the transportation act, 
1920, encouraged investors to believe that railroad earn- 
ings could and would be kept at an adequate level by ap- 
propriate adjustments in rates. While there was a brief 
period of depression in 1921, which led to a 10 per cent 
reduction in rates, business revived rapidly and the coun- 
try emerged into a period of properity that many thought 
would be permanent. No one foresaw the cataclysmic de- 
pression which began in 1929, and few sensed the men- 
ace in the development of competing forms of transporta- 
tion. Investments were freely made, while the boom 
lasted, and sufficient new railroad stock was issued to 
match, in the aggregate, the increase in funded debt. 


Furthermore, many more issues of junior bonds were 
eligible for investment by fiduciary institutions than 
would now be eligible, were prior standards strictly ap- 
plied. Under the New York law, savings banks may not 
invest in railroad bonds unless, among other things, the 
issuing railroad has earned its fixed charges at least 1.5 
times in five of the last six fiscal years preceding the 
investment, and in the fiscal year next preceding. The 
same or similar standards of eligibility are set in other 
states, and they have served as a guide for other fiduciary 
investors. The 1931 status has been continued, tempor- 
arily, in New York, but railroad earnings have been such 
during the depression that comparatively few railroad 
bonds would meet the standard if it were now in force. 


PETROLEUM CARRIER CODE 


The National Recovery Administration has announced that 
the public hearing on the code for the Inland Water Petroleum 
Carriers’ Trade in the Eastern Division of the United States, 
which was held on March 12, and recessed to April 10, has 
been postponed until April 25. It will be held in Room 530, 
the Investment building, Washington, D. C. 
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BREAD SLICERS AND TRUCKS 


SSERTION to the Commission, division 3, made by the com- 

plainant in No. 26126, Gellman Manufacturing Co. vs. A. T. & 
gs. F. et al. that first class ratings on bread slicing machines 
was driving the traffic to the trucks did not result in the Com- 
mission making any change in the ratings in the three big 
classifications. The complaint was dismissed on a finding that 
the ratings, less-than-carloads, were not unreasonable. They 
were alleged to be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
second class. 

Complainant conceded, the Commission said, that the Com- 
mission’s decisions pointed to the propriety of a first class rating 
on account of the comparatively high prices at which the ma- 
chines were sold. But it insisted that since the advent of the 
motor trucks as competitors of the railroads commodity prices 
could not be reflected in freight rates to the same extent as 
formerly, and that attempts to do so merely operated to divert 
high grade traffic from rail to truck transportation. 

‘In this complainant is, no doubt, correct,” said the Com- 
mission, “and it is probably also true, as complainant asserts, 
that it costs defendants but little more to transport a bread- 
slicing machine than it does a like weight of canned goods or 
iron castings, which latter articles are rated. fourth class, less 
carloads, principally by reason of their low value.” 

After pointing out that under section 15(a) it was directed 
to consider ‘the effect of the rates on the volume of traffic” in 
determining maximum reasonable rates, the Commission said 
the question remained, however, as to whether the classification 
rating assailed and the resulting rates had the effect of unduly 
restricting the shipment of complainant’s product by rail. As 
proof that they did so operate, the Commission said the com- 
plainant showed that between June 23 and September 30, 1933, 
69 per cent of the bread slicing machines from its Rock Island 
plant moved by truck and 31 per cent by rail. Those figures, 
standing alone, the Commission said, were striking. But it said 
the defendants’ evidence, which the complainant did not chal- 
lenge, was that practically all the machines the complainant 
shipped by truck went to Chicago, Ill. where they were de- 
livered to a freight forwarding company and shipped out by 
rail, in mixed carloads with machinery, to complainant’s cus- 
tomers. 

In view of that circumstance and considering also the prox- 
imity of Rock Island to Chicago, the Commission said it was 
reasonable to assume that even if the less-than-carload rating 
were very substantially reduced, complainant would continue 
to ship its machines by truck to Chicago in practically the same 
proportions as at present in order to obtain the benefit of the 
freight forwarding service from that point; and that the re- 
duced rating would be applied only on the machines which com- 
plainant was now shipping direct from its factory by rail. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Potatoes 


No. 26075, Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., et al. vs. 
S. A. L. et al. By division 3. Rate, potatoes, North Hartford, 
N. Y., to Raleigh, N. C., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
54 cents. A rate of 72 cents was collected on a shipment made 
in October, 1931. A rate of 41.5 cents was claimed as reason- 
able. Reparation of $64.80 awarded. 


Bottle Caps 


No. 25941, Illinois Cork Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. By division 
3. Rates, cork-lined metal bottle caps, earloads, Chicago, IIl., 
to destinations in official territory, unreasonable to the extent 
that prior to December 3, 1931, they exceeded 87 per cent of 
fifth class and on and after that date to and including Septem- 
ber 30, 1933, 93 per cent of fifth class. Reparation was claimed 
on shipments between March 21, 1931, and September 30, 1933. 
On October 1, 1933, the rates were made 32.5 per cent of first 
class. Reparation awarded, Chairman Lee dissented from the 
award of reparation. 

Fresh Vegetables 


No. 25866, S. H. & E. H. Frost et al. vs. Pennsylvania. By 
division 2. Freight charges, fresh vegetables, in refrigerator 
cars, Norfolk Yard, Va., and vicinity to Jersey City, N. J., and 
New York, N. Y., inapplicable to the extent they exceeded charges 
based on the actual number of packages in each shipment. 
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Charges were calculated on carload minima and other criteria 
pertaining to carloads, although any quantity rates were ap- 
plicable on the traffic. Reparation awarded. 


Scrap Brass and Copper 


No. 25831, E. Cohn & Son vs. Cedar Rapids & Iowa City et al. 
By division 3. Rate, scrap brass or scrap copper, in straight or 
mixed carloads, Cedar Rapids, Ia., to Carteret, N. J., unreason- 
able but not otherwise unlawful to the extent it exceeded 61 
cents, minimum 36,000 pounds, in the past and for the future to 
the extent it may exceed 32.5 per cent of first class, minimum 
36,000 pounds, Reparation of $92.47 awarded. New rate to be 
effective not later than July 6. 


Gasoline 


No. 25830, Alamo Refining Co. vs. T. & P. et al. By division 
3. Dismissed. Rate, 15 cents, Willow Springs, Tex., to Houston 
and Texas City, Tex., for coastwise movement, not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. Complainant compared that rate with 
an 11-cent rate from origins on the International-Great Northern, 
in the same group with Willow Springs to Houston and Texas 
City. Origin points which the complaint alleged were preferred, 
the Commission said, except Longview and Longview Junction, 
were not on the line of the Texas & Pacific, which alone served 
Willow Springs. The Texas & Pacific, the Commission pointed 
out, did not participate in coastwise rates from Longview and 
Longview Junction to Houston and Texas City. The Interna- 
tional-Great Northern, it further pointed out, did not originate 
traffic at Willow Springs, the point alleged to be prejudiced. 
Therefore, it said, on the authority of Texas & Pacific Railway 
Co. vs. U. S., 289 U. S. 627, it could not enter a section 3 order 
requiring the removal of undue prejudice. 


Stocker Calves 


No. 25609, Bloom Land and Cattle Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By division 3. Charges collected, stocker calves, car- 
loads, Roswell, N. M., to Barela, Colo., and from Avalon, N. M., 
to Pueblo, Colo., found to be in excess of those applicable. Ap- 
plicable charges found would have been those which would have 
accrued at the rates assailed as unreasonable and the minimum 
weight maintained in connection with cars 36 feet 7 inches in 
length. Applicable charges not unreasonable. Charges col- 
lected, like traffic, Roswell to Fountain, Pueblo and Hoehnes, 
Colo., from Avalon to Barela, Fountain, and Hoehnes, and from 
Pueblo and Trinidad, Colo., to Mossman, S. D., not unreasonable. 
Charges collected, like traffic, Barela and Hoehnes to Lake 
Arthur, N. M., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded those 
which would have accrued at rates of 52 cents, minimum 16,000 
pounds, from Barela, and 56.5 cents, minimum 17,600 pounds, 
from Hoehnes. Reparation awarded. The complaint, filed Octo- 
ber 7, 1932, asked for reasonable rates. The Commission said 
rates for the future on this traffic were prescribed in Livestock, 
Western District Rates, 176 I. C. C. 1, and were established on 
January 25, 1932. Therefore the report was confined to rates 
and charges in the past. 


Cattle and Sheep 


No. 25576, Hauser Packing Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By division 3. Complainant, who paid charges from the transit 
point only, on shipments, cattle, Clarkdale, Ariz., fed in transit 
at Verdant,-.Calif., and forwarded to Los Angeles, Calif., found 
not to have been damaged by any unreasonableness that might 
have existed in the assailed through rate. Rate charged, sheep, 
Winslow, Ariz., fed in transit at Orita, Calif., and forwarded to 
Los Angeles., found unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded rates in conformity with a scale and provisions in the 
Concho case, 178 I. C. C. 501. Reparation awarded. The cattle 
were shipped in November, 1927, and November, 1928. The 
sheep were shipped in November, 1927, and January, 1928. 


Hollow Building Tile 


No. 22114, Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. A. C. L. 
et al., and No. 22472, National Fireproofing Co. vs. Same. By 
division 3. Dismissed. Rates, hollow building tile, Waynes- 
burg and East Palestine, O., to points east of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and from East Palestine to Pittsburgh not shown to have been 
or to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The complaint 
was that the rates were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to 
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East Palestine and unduly preferential of Moundsville, W. Va., 
New Brighton, Laird, Callery and Volant, Pa. Commissioner 
McManamy dissented. 

Petroleum Coke 


Fourth Section Application No. 15420, petroleum coke to 
Oklahoma City, Okla. By division 2. Authority granted, in 
fourth section order No. 11539, to parties to Johanson’s I. C. C. 
No. 2549 to establish and maintain rates, petroleum coke and 
petroleum coke briquettes, from Fort Worth, Tex., to Oklahoma 
City, Okla., the same as those in effect on like property over 
the direct line subject to the customary combination and circuity 
limitations, without regard to the long-and-short part of the 
fourth section. 

Coal 


Fourth Section Application No. 15383, coal to Charlotte, 
N. C. By division 2. Authority granted to the Seaboard and 
others in fourth section No. 11536, to establish and maintain 
rates on coal and coal briquettes, points in West Virginia to 
Charlotte, N. C., the same as the present rates on like traffic 
over competing routes subject to the lowest combination limita- 
tion. 

Rags and Paper 


Fourth Section Application No. 15342, rags and paper to 
Lockport and North Tonawanda, N. Y. By division 2. Authority 
granted, in fourth section order 11538, to carriers for which 
W. S. Curlett is agent, to establish and maintain a rate of 20 
cents on rags and scrap or waste paper, minimum 30,000 pounds, 
from New York City stations and New York lighterage points, 
Jersey City, Weehawken, Hoboken, Edgewater, and Edgewater 
Docks, N. J., to Lockport and North Tonawanda, N. Y., in the 
period of navigation each year on the Erie Canal and to con- 
tinue higher rates from, to and between intermediate points, 
subject to combination and circuity limitations. 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 26234, Middle Florida Ice Co., Inc., vs. A. G. S. et al., 
and two sub numbers, Gadsden Ice & Power Co., Inc., vs. Same, 
and Tallahassee Wood & Coal Co. vs. Same. By division 3. 
Rates, bituminous coal, mines in Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Alabama to Tallahassee and Quincy, Fla., unreasonable, in 
the statutory period preceding the filing of the complaints on 
July 24, 1933, to the extent they exceeded $3.32 from the Coal 
Creek group and $2.87 a net ton from the Alabama group. The 
Commission says that maximum, reasonable rates from the origin 
groups from which the rates to the beforementioned destinations 
are assailed are to be determined by adding to or subtracting 
from the rates prescribed the present origin differentials of 
such origin groups over or under Coal Creek. Reparation 
awarded. 

Built-Up Wood 


No. 26193, Haskelite Manufacturing Corporation vs. Atlantic 
City Railroad Co. et al. By division 4. Penalty charges, built-up 
wood, loose, blocked and braced in cars, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
to Camden and South Camden, N. J., and Elmhurst, N. Y., found 
applicable. Applicable rates not unreasonable. Penalties were 
collected on some of the shipments although they moved on 
commodity rates because the title page of the commodity tariff 
said that the rates were governed by official classification. The 
classification prescribed packing methods for this sort of wood. 
The Commission held that in instances of this kind the rules 
of the classification did not have the effect of making the 
packing specifications contained therein applicable to specific 
commodity rates. Reparation of $177.82 awarded. 


Petroleum Products 


No. 26129, Cities Service Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By division 4. Rates charged refined petroleum products, Ponca 
City, Okla., and Gainesville, Tex., to Lexington and Liberty, 
Mo., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 29 cents from 
Ponca City and 32 cents from Gainesville, subject to the emerg- 
ency charges on shipments which moved on and after January 
4, 1932. Shipments were made between August 14, 1931, and 
August 5, 1932. Reparation of $64.35 awarded. Commissioner 
Mahaffie noted a dissent. 

Fire Brick 


No. 25676, Robinson Clay Product Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
division 3. Rates, fire brick, Parral, O., to Clearfield, Pa., not 
unreasonable in the past but unreasonable for the future to the 
extent that it may exceed $3.50 a net ton. New rate to be 
effective not later than July 12. 


Potato Reparation 


No. 24791, Southgate Brokerage Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By the Commission. Upon reconsideration original report, 191 
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I. C. C. 199, modified with respect to rates, potatoes, Norfolk 
Va., to destinations in North Carolina, on shipments over the 
Norfolk Southern. The first finding was that the rates were yp. 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded 32 per cent of first class 
plus 32 per cent of the so-called L-2 arbitraries. Disputes ag 
to the basis for reparation led to reconsideration, the Norfolk 
Southern pointing out that when it carried these potatoes ty 
points common with other railroads it charged the same rate; 
as would have been charged by the competitive lines. Upon 
this reconsideration the Commission modified that finding 
that it now is that the rates were unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded 32 per cent of the corresponding first class rates 
in effect at the time of movement., Thereby the reparation basis 
is made the same as that which would have been applicable 
had the traffic moved over the competing lines not entitled to 
add the L-2 arbitraries. The Norfolk Southern did not exact 
the arbitraries. 
Vegetable Hampers 


No. 25907, Ashby Veneer & Lumber Co., Inc., vs. D. & R, 
G. W. et al. By division 3. Rate, 77.5 cents, vegetable hampers, 
nested, carloads, Jackson, Tenn., to Westcliffe, Colo., and 72 
cents, two carloads, Jackson to Romeo, Colo., found applicable. 
Rates, 71.5 cents and 76 cents, shipments from Jackson to Ala- 
mosa and LaJara, Colo., and 77 cents, on 5 carloads to Romeo, 
found inapplicable. Applicable rates on those shipments found 
to have been 67.5, 71 and 72 cents, respectively. Applicable 
rates not unreasonable, unduly prejudicial or in violation sec- 
tion 4. Chairman Lee, concurring in part, dissented from 
everything other than the finding that the rates were not un- 
reasonable, unduly prejudicial or in violation of the fourth 
section. 

Animal Feed 


No. 25112, Pan American Feed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al, 
and No. 25611, Pan American Feed Co., Halbert H. McCluer, 
trustee, vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By division 4. Dismissed. Rates 
charged, animal feed, Kansas City, Mo., to destinations in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, South Dakota, Iowa and Illinois, found inap- 
plicable. Class B rating and rates found to have been appili- 
cable, and applicable rates found unreasonable to extent they 
exceeded the Class D rates. As the latter rates were charged, 
the Commission said the undercharges might be waived. 


Bottles and Glassware 


Fourth Section Application No. 15157, bottles and glassware 
from the Southwest. By division 2. Carriers parties to Johan- 
son’s I. C. C. 2008, 2440, 2446 and 2474, authorized in fourth 
section order No. 11541 to establish and maintain over all lines 
or routes rates, glass bottles and glassware, from producing 
points in the southwest to destinations in southern territory, 
and from and to other points from and to which rates on the 
same basis are required to be constructed to comply with the 
conditions named the lowest that may be constructed over any 
line or route on the basis of 35 per cent of the first class rates 
under the K-2 scale prescribed in the southern class rate revi- 
sion, 113 I. C. C. 200, without regard to the long and short 
haul part of the fourth section, provided that the higher rates 
from, to and between intermediate points on circuitous routes 
included in southwestern territory, including Kansas-Missouri 
territory, shall not exceed the rates prescribed or approved in 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, and reports 
supplemental thereto. 

Sand and Gravel 


Fourth Section No. 14761, sand and gravel from and to AI- 
bany, Ga. By division 2. Upon further consideration, Atlantic 
Coast Line authorized, in fourth section order No. 11540, to 
establish and maintain on sand, gravel, crushed stone and 
related commodities over its route between Montgomery, Ala., 
and Albany, Ga., the lowest rate applicable over any route be- 
tween those points, but not less than $1.30 a net ton, the rate 
to be constructed on the bases prescribed in Rates on Chert, 
Clay, Sand and Gravel, 122 I. C. C. 133. 


Petroleum 


Fourth Section Application No. 14583, petroleum to Nebraska 
and Colorado. By division 2. Supplemental report. Carriers 
authorized, in second supplemental fourth section order No. 
11146, to establish and maintain over all routes, rates, petroleum 
and its products, points in the Waco, Pecos, Uvalde, El Paso 
and Brownsville groups to points in Nebraska and Colorado 
equal to the lowest applicable over any route, subject to the 
limitation prescribed in the original order. 


Glass Containers 


Fourth Section Application No. 13413, glass containers in the 
east. By division 2. Supplemental report. Carriers for which 
Curlett and Van Ummersen are agents, authorized in supple- 
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‘rtH section order No. 11367, to establish rates on glass 
containe : in accordance with the revised description pertaining 
to such -ontainers in straight or mixed carloads with caps, 
covers, tops or stoppers, the tops and stoppers to not exceed 
3314 per cent of the weight of the contents of the car, and extra 
fibre board boxes, knocked down or folded flat, not exceed 10 
per cent of the actual weight of the contents of the car, mini- 
mum 30,000 pounds. 


». Automatic Train Control 


No. 13413, in the matter of automatic train control devices, 
‘cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. By division 6. 
‘+ by Commissioner McManamy. Upon reconsideration, 
. June 13, 1922, and January 14, 1924, as amended, modi- 
- fu permit operation by the carrier mentioned of locomotives 
equipped with automatic cab signals in lieu of automatic train 
control devices. Former reports, 69 I. C. C. 258, 91 I. C. C. 426 
and 195 I. C. C. 721. This modification is made on account of 
the contemplated purchase of 30 new freight locomotives to 
operate through automatic train stop territory The order re- 
opening this proceeding was issued coincidentally with the mak- 
ing of the report. 
Butter and Eggs 
No. 25190, A. B. Marcus Co. vs. B. & O. et al., No. 23530, 
Armour & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 24253, Swift & Co. vs. 
B. & O. et al., No. 24253, Sub. No. 1, Swift & Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F., No. 24253, Sub. No. 3, Armour & Co. vs. A. C. & Y., 
and No. 24080, A. B. Marcus Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. By the 
Commission. Rates, butter and eggs, carloads, origin points in 
Missouri, other than Neosho, to Pittsburgh, Pa., involved in the 
title complaint, found unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
$1.37; rate from Neosho found unreasonable to extent it ex- 
ceeded $1.39. Reparation awarded. Finding in former report, 
179 I. C. C. 600, that rates, butter and eggs, in straight or mixed 
carloads, origins in Missouri to Pittsburgh, were not unreason- 
able, reversed. Finding in former report, 196 I. C. C. 139, that 
rates on butter, eggs and dressed poultry, in straight or mixed 
carloads, Kansas and Missouri origins to destinations in official 
territory were unreasonable, affirmed. The Commission found 
that complainants in Nos. 25190 and 24080 were entitled to 
reparation. 
Crushed Stone 


Fourth Section Application No. 15130, crushed stone and slag 
to Ohio. By division 2. Authority granted, in fourth section 
order No. 11542, to enable carriers to establish and maintain 
rates, crushed stone, Hillsville, Shaw Junction and Walford, Pa., 
and on slag, Midland and Sharpsville, Pa., and Weirton, W. Va., 
to destinations in Ohio without regard to the long and short 
haul part of section 4, over their long lines the same as those 
in effect over the direct line or route from and to the same 
points, constructed on the basis prescribed in Rates on Crushed 
Stone, Gravel, Sand and Slag in Ohio, 191 I. C. C. 206, subject 
to combination and circuity limitations. 


Sweetclover Seed 


No. 24402, Farm Seed Association of North America et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 3. Upon further hearing 
amounts of reparation due under findings of unreasonableness 
as to rates on sweetclover seed in the original report, 186 I. C. C. 
314, from points in South Dakota and North Dakota to interstate 
destinations in those states, Minnesota, Iowa, northern Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois and Indiana de- 
termined, and ordered to be paid not later than June 15. 


Scrap Iron 


No. 25757, Louis Caplan vs. Pennsylvania. By division 3. 
Rate, scrap iron, Burgettstown, Pa., to Steubenville, O., and 
Weirton, W. Va., ‘not unreasonable in the past, but unreasonable 
for the future to the extent it may exceed $1.25 a long ton. 
New rate to be established not later than July 19. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Sugar 


Fourth Section Applictaion No. 15339, sugar from Atlantic 
Seaboard Territory. By Examiner M. L. Boat. Examiner rec- 
ommends that W. S. Curlett, B. T. Jones, Frank Van Ummer- 
sen and W. J. Sedgman, tariff publishing agents, be authorized 
to establish and maintain rates, sugar, beet or cane, minimum 
80,000 pounds, from north Atlantic United States ports, Norfolk, 
Va., to Boston, Mass., inclusive, and points grouped therewith, 
to destinations in central territory, Cincinnati, O., Louisville 
and Lexington, Ky., and Milwaukee, Wis., over standard and 
differential all-rail routes, standard and differential rail-and- 
lake and rail-lake-and-rail routes, and ocean-and-rail routes, with- 
out observing the long-and-short haul part of section 4, with 
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limitations hereinafter mentioned, and from New London, Conn., 
on traffic from New York, N. Y., over ocean-rail routes through 
that point. That last mentioned permission is to be limited so 
that it shall not apply to the establishment of any rate over 
standard all-rail routes from the points of origin to the destina- 
tion territory, which is lower than the corresponding rate, min- 
imum 80,000 pounds, contemporaneously in effect from New 
Orleans, La., to the same destination. The recommended author- 
ity, the examiner says, -shall be subject to the lowest combina- 
tion and customary circuity limitations. The examiner further 
says that in determining the length of routes involving a water 
haul, the all-rail distances equivalent to the water distances 
between the ports shown in Rates from, to and between points 
in southern Territory, 191 I. C. C. 507, 552, should be used. 
He said that in determining distances over water-rail routes 
including water hauls between points other than those shown 
in that case, constructive distances equivalent to one mile by 
rail for hauls of three miles by water should be used. 


Feeder Calves 


No. 26225, W. H. Driggers vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By Ex- 
aminer Herbert P. Haley. Dismissal proposed. Rates, feeder 
calves, Red Bluff and Avalon, N. M., to Cuervo, N. M., over an 
interstate route, imposed on shipments in November, 1929, pro- 
posed to be found applicable. 


Raw Peanuts 


No. 25856, Western Grocer Co. vs. M. & St. L. By Examiner 
Henry B. Armes. Dismissal proposed. Rates, raw peanuts, 
shelled or unshelled, carloads, points in southeastern Virginia 
to Marshalltown, Mason City, Des Moines and Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
and Albert Lea, Minn., proposed to be found not to have been 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, or otherwise unlawful. The 
complaint asked for new rates and reparation in the statutory 
period preceding the filing of the complaint on February 18, 
1933, and pendente lite. 


Petroleum Products 


No. 22252, Jackson Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By Examiner William A. Disque. On further hearing, 
amount of reparation due under previous findings in American 
Refining Co., Inc., vs. A. & R., 194 I. C. C. 528, on finding of 
unreasonableness as to rates on petroleum products, from south- 
western points to Calhoun and Fulton, Miss., determined. 


Sugar 


No. 25100, Alabama Grocery Co. of Huntsville, Ala., et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No. 25665, A. Z. Bailey Grocery Co., 
Inc., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By Examiner William A. Disque. 
Upon further hearing, parties entitled to reparation on sugar, 
under previous findings in this case, 197 I. C. C. 726, from points 
in Colorado, ~ : oe and Wyoming to destinations in Alabama, 
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No. 77, J. T. Baker Chemical Co. vs. L. V. et al. Petition of 
defendanjs for reconsideration denied. 

No. $886, Graff-Kittanning Clay Products Co. vs. A. C. et al. and 
No, 19975, Evans Pipe Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Petition of de- 


fendants to reconsider the order of April 15, 1930, and to modify 
same to permit application of column 25, eastern class rates, in lieu 
of 90 per cent of sixth class, denied, in view of division 4 agreeing, 
on its own motion, to reopen the above-entitled cases and set No. 
19886 for further hearing. 

No. 25296, Otis Gin & Warehouse Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et 
al. Petition of complainant for reopening and reconsideration and re- 
quest for affirmative relief with respect to reparation based on the 
record as made denied. 

No. 24167, Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce, for 
Mullan Bailey Lumber Co. vs. Southern et al., No. 24810, Traffic 
Bureau, Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce vs. Southern et al. and 
No. 24897, Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Southern et al. Third petition of complainants for reconsideration and 
oral argument denied. 

No. 24487, Western Supply Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Petition of defendants for. reconsideration, etc., denied. 

No Oklahoma Millers’ Association vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Petition of y Bn ~~ for postponement of effective date of order 
denied. 

No. 25770, Armour & Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. et al. Petition of 
defendants for reconsideration denied. 

No. 25597, Hungerford & Terry, Inc., vs. Pennsylvania. Petition 
of —— for reargument as to Section 6 issue denied. 

No. 25594, American Steel & Wire Co. et al. vs. B. & O et al. 
Petition of complainant for rehearing and reargument denied. 

No. 24603, California Co-Operative Poultry Co. et al. vs. A. & S. 
et al. ‘Supplemental petition of complainants for reconsideration and 
modification of report and orders denied and motion of complainants 
for re to file instanter, overruled. 

No. 25280 ad Sub. 1, A. Gross & Co. vs. L. V. et al. 
reopened for reconsideration. 

No. 25329 and Sub. 1, Atmospheric Nitrogen Corporation vs. N. & 
W. et al. and No. 26144 same vs. same. Proceedings reopened for re- 
consideration. 

No. 11203, Standard Paint Co. et al. vs. Director General, & V. 
et al, Petition assigned for hearing with Fourth Section ye BRA 
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> sesas, at such .time aiid place as the Commission may hereafter 
irect. 

No. 18572, Ames Shovel & Tool Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
Petition of defendants for modification of order denied. 

No. 26360, Chamber of Commerce of Rome, Ga., et al. vs. Southern. 
Petition of intervener, Merchants Exchange of St. Louis, to consoli- 
date this case for hearing, brief and argument at the same time and 
place as the proceeding in No. 17000, part 7-A, grain and products to 
and within southern territory denied. 

No. 19886, Graff-Kittanning Clay Products Co. vs. A. C. et al. and 
No. 19975, Evans Pipe Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. No. 19975 reopened 
for reconsideration upon record as made and No. 19886 reopened for 
meg hearing at such time and place as Commission may hereafter 

rect. 

No. 23941, Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et 
al. Petition of complainants and certain interveners for reconsidera- 
tion and/or reargument denied. 

‘No. 23756, Albers Brothers Milling Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. 
Supplemental petition of complainant for reconsideration of record 
and modification of report denied, and motion of complainant for 
leave to file instanter overruled. 

No. 25542, Frederick Co-Operative Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Petition of complainant for rehearing and reargument denied. 

No. 25398, Waldensian Baking Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Peti- 
tion of complainant for reconsideration denied. 

No. 25306, Crown Rock Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Third petition of 
complainant for rehearing or reconsideration denied. 

No. 24791, Southgate Brokerage Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for reconsideration on Commission’s own motion. 

No, 23251, Sub. 2, M. D. Friedman Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. et al. Pe- 
| so uate supplementary petition of complainant for reconsideration 

enied. 

No. 23236, Alabama Rock Asphalt, Inc., vs. A. & B. B. et al., No. 
24936, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. I. C. et al,. and No. 25059, Alabama 
Asphaltic Limestone Co. vs. A. & B. B. et al. Proceedings assigned 
for oral argument at such time as Commission may hereafter direct. 

No. 2 and Sub. 1, East Tennessee Sand & Gravel Co. vs. 
Southern et al. Order entered on February 27, 1934, modified to 
become effective on June 18, 1934, upon not less than 30 days’ notice 
instead of May 3, 1934. 

No. 24709, D. G. Divine vs. Michigan Central et al. and No. 24323, 

Moore Brothers et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Proceedings reopened 
for further hearing together at such time and place as the Com- 
mission may hereafter direct. 
; Fourth Section Application No. 14228, petroleum and its products 
to the Chicago district. Petition of Agent E. B. Boyd, dated January 
4, 1934, for modification of fourth section order No. 10888, entered in 
the above application denied, sufficient justification not having been 
shown. 

Fourth Section Application No. 14736, petroleum and its products 
to northern Illinois. Petition of Agent E. B. Boyd, dated January 
4, 1934, for modification of fourth section order No. 10961, entered 
- 4 this application, denied, sufficient justification not having been 
shown. 

Finance No. 9701, San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. R., abandon- 
ment. Proceeding reopened for rehearing at a time and place to 
be hereafter fixed. 

Finance No. 10091 and 10092, St. L.-S. F. Ry., operations at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Upon request of the applicants, the applications are 
dismissed. 

Finance Nos. 10132, 10133 and 10134, Vicksburg Bridge & Terminal 
Company applications. Petition for review and oral argument, denied. 

No. 23530, Armour & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Petition of de- 


’ fendants for reconsideration, dated October 9, 1933, denied. 





I. & S. 3892, Carload minimum weight on brick in the south. 
Order entered herein on January 6, 1934, which was by its terms made 
effective on or before April 19, 1934, is modified to become effective on 
or before April 19, 1934, upon not less than 5 days’ notice instead of 
30 days’ notice in so far as it concerns the individual tariff of the 
N. & W. Ry. 

No. 26283, Motor Truck Club of Massachusetts, Inc., vs. B. & M. 
Boston Chamber of Commerce permitted to intervene. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 10733, National Paving Brick Mfgrs.’ Association et al. vs. 
A. & V. Ry. et al. The Vigo American Clay Company of Terre Haute, 
Ind., asks for modification of the Commission’s findings only in so 
far as they pertain to the prejudicial features of the rate on hollow 
building tile, from Terre Haute, Ind., to Chicago, Ill. 

Finance No. 9881, Missouri Pacific Railroad application for aban- 
donment of 90.5 miles of branch line track extending northwestwardly 
from Ft. Scott, Bourbon County, to Lomax, Osage county, Kan. Pro- 
testants herein, ask for a reopening, reconsideration and modification 
of Commission’s findings. 

Finance No. 9882, Missouri Pacific Railroad application for aban- 
donment of 46.8 miles of branch line track extending westwardly 
from Mound City, Linn county, to LeRoy, Coffey county, Kan.. Pro- 
testants, State Corporation Commission of State of Kansas and Board 
of County Commissioners of Anderson County, Kan., ask for reopen- 
ing, reconsideration and modification of Commission’s findings. 

‘ “No. 25829, Tennessee Eastman Corporation vs. L. & N. et al. 
Complainant asks for reconsideration with respect to the matter of 
reparation. 

No. 26345, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. vs. A. & S. etal. A. T. & 
Ss. 2, &.. €. & S. F., and P. & S. F., defendants herein, ask for con- 
solidation of cause with the Commission’s investigation, grain and 
grain products within, from, and to the southeast, I. C. C. Docket 
No. 17000, part 7-A. 

No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases, and cases grouped 
therewith. Southwestern lines ask for postponement of date now 
fixed as May 10, 1934, in this proceeding and Fourth Section Orders 
No. 9500 and 9600, in so far as rates on molasses and syrup from 
Louisiana and other points in the southwest, to interstate points, are 
concerned. 

No. 17000, part 13, Rate structure investigation, part 13, Salt. De- 
fendant and respondent carriers herein operating in Western Trunk 
Line, Southwestern, Trans-Continental and Pacific Freight Tariff 
Bureau territories, ask that the effective date of orders herein be post- 
poned for a period of six months beyond the present effective date 
(June 1, 1934). 

No. 23823, Gypsum Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. and 
No. 17006, Upson Co. vs. A. A. et al. Southwestern lines and Western 
Trunk lines, defendants herein, ask the Commission to further post- 
pone the effective date of orders entered December 11, 1933, herein, 
for an additional period of ninety days beyond June 13, 1934, 
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No. 25532, Cargill Elevator Co: vs. C. & N. W. et al. Interverie. 


Cereal Mills Co. and Northern Milling Co.; ask for reopening of theo 


proceeding for argument before Commission and reconsideration. 


No. 22907, Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corporation vs. B, & O. et al. he 


and related cases, Industrial Sand Cases, 1934. Eastern lines, de- 
fendants, ask the Commission to take judicial notice of petition of 
Committee on Organization for the Industrial Sand Industry, ad- 
dressed to General Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator of the National 
Recovery Administration, and dated November 21, 1933, and also of 
the approval of the said petition by the said General Hugh S. John- 
son under Administration Order 109-3 on December 27, 1933. 

Finance No. 9881, Missouri Pacific abandonment. Protestants ask 
the Commission for an order revising their report and certificate filed 
and issued in this proceeding. 

No. 16323, Scott County Milling Co. et al. vs. Butler County et al., 
and cases consolidated therewith. Complainants in Nos, 21578, 23252, 
22962, 22986, 22945 and Sub. 1, ask the entire Commission to reopen 
these proceedings for reargument and reconsideration by entire Com- 
mission on record as made. 

No. 23823, Gypsum Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. The 
Schumacher Wall Board Corporation asks the Commission to recon- 
sider this case on question of level of rates on plasterboard from Ft. 
Dodge, Ia., to certain destinations in W. T. L. territory, particularly 
the Pueblo-Denver, Colo., region and the Pacific Coast. 

No. 24104, Big Sandy Fruit Co. et al. vs. A. & E. et al. Complain- 
ant, Sandy Valley Grocery Co., in a supplemental petition, to Divi- 
sion 5, asks reopening of this case to afford it an opportunity to offer 
evidence that it made shipments in its corporate capacity and paid 
and bore the charges thereon and is entitled to reparation pursuant 
to the decision dated October 19, 1933. 

No. 24834, The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. vs. I. C. et al. Defendants, 
L. & A., Cc. R. I. & P., and M. P., have filed a supplemental petition 
for reopening, vacation of orders and consideration by entire Commis- 
sion. 

No, 25566, Intrastate rates on bituminous coal within the state 
of Ohio and cases grouped therewith. Defendant, and intervening car- 
riers in No. 25656, Continental Coal Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., 
and No. 25670, Robert C. Hill et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., ask fora 
further hearing before final submission of said dockets and to in- 
definitely postpone the date for filing exceptions to the report pro- 
posed by the examiner. 

No. 25864. Williams Brothers, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Com- 
plainant asks for reconsideration by entire Commission on record as 
made. 





LOS ANGELES HARBOR OPERATION 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 6878, unified 
operation of railroad facilities at Los Angeles harbor has ap- 
proved and authorized an extension of the period of unified 
operation of railroad facilities at Los Angeles Harbor, Calif., 
and the pooling of freight and division of earnings by the South- 
ern Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and other railroads. 
This report is made on further hearing, the previous report having 
been made in 150 I. C. C. C. 649. Application for extension of 
the unified operation was filed by the Southern Pacific, the 
Pacific Electric, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, the Santa Fe and 
the city of Los Angeles, Calif., by its board of harbor commis- 
sioners. They asked for authority to continue in force the 
certificate and order of division 4 issued on March 16, 1921, in 
the prior report in this case without time limit. The present 
permission was dated to expire April 15. The extension is 
until the further order of the Commission. 

Objections to the extension were offered by the Texas Co., 
the Republic Supply Co. and the Wilmington (Calif.), Chamber 
of Commerce. They desire the extension of the Los Angeles 
switching district. They pointed that switching outside of the 
district had been done for shippers by Harbor Belt engines. 
Line haul carriers, however, explained that the terminal engines 
went outside the district at their request and that their opera- 
tions outside of the district constituted loans of service to the 
line-haul carriers obligated to perform the service. The Com- 
mission said that the service was not discriminatory but added 
that that was not to say that a growth of the practice would be 
desirable. 


FREE TIME ALLOWANCE 


The allowance of 96 hours of free time on inbound ship- 
ments of less carload freight provided for in the announce- 
ment of the American Railway Association effective April 20, 
1933, has been extended another year by action of that organi- 
zation. Prior to April 20, 1933, the free-time allowance was 48 
hours. The association storage rule 3, section A-1, paragraph 
(b) has been amended to provide for free storage of 96 hours 
up to April 20, 1935. 


DUNNAGE ALLOWANCE 


The railroad freight classification committees have rejected 
the proposal of various individual shippers and shipper organi- 
zations for a free dunnage allowance of five hundred pounds 
in connection with shipments made in box cars, similar to that 
allowed in connection with shipments in open-top equipment. 
An announcement of the National Industrial Traffic League says 
that the subject is to receive further consideration at “town 
meetings” to be held in Atlanta, New York, and Chicago, April 
10, 16 and 23. It is stated in the League circular that the pro- 
posal was rejected on the ground that it would result in a 
serious reduction in carrier revenue, 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, -by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIER 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit.) Interstate Com- 
merce Commission cannot repeal retroactively its order pre- 
scribing maximum reasonable rates by subsequently holding 
such rates unreasonable and awarding reparations on shipments 
thereunder. (Arizona Wholesale Grocery Co. vs. Southern Pac. 
Co., 68 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 601). 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s positive finding of nega- 
tive fact, as that carriers’ rates to certain point are not unrea- 
sonable, is as definite, concrete, and binding as jury’s verdict of 
not guilty.—Ibid. 

Circuit Court of Appeals must accept Supreme Court’s in- 
terpretation of Interstate Commerce Commission’s report in de- 
termining whether commission approved carriers’ existing rates. 
—Ibid. 

Silence of Interstate Commerce Commission’s order as to 
reasonableness of carriers’ rates to certain point held not to 
show that commission took no action on such question, where 
its report, specifically made part of order, treated question.— 
Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission held to have considered 
and approved reasonableness of railroad companies’ rates on 
sugar shipments to certain point and hence precluded from 
awarding reparations on shipments at lower rates.—lIbid. 





(District Court, W. D. Washington, S. D.) Constitutional 
amendment prohibiting unreasonable searches and seizures con- 
stitutes limitation upon power of Congress rather than upon 
power of state legislature (Const. U. S. Amend. 4). (Deppman 
vs. Murray, 5 Fed. Sup. 661.) 

Statute providing for supervision and regulation of motor 
vehicle transportation held not in violation of constitutional 
provision prohibiting laws impairing obligations of contract 
(Rem. Rev. Stat. Wash., Secs. 6381—1 to 6381—38; Const. U. S. 
art. 1, Sec. 10, cl. 1).—Ibid. 

Act regulating motor vehicle transportation over public 
highways held not to deprive “contract haulers” or “for hire 
carriers” of property and liberty without due process of law on 
theory that act imposes upon such carriers duties of common 
carrier (Rem. Rev. Stat. Wash., Secs. 6381—1 to 6381—38; 
Const. U. S. Amend. 14).—Ibid. 

Motor vehicle registration fees imposed by act regulating 
motor vehicle transportation held not “tolls” within Federal High- 
way Act prohibiting tolls of all kinds on federal-aid highways 
(Rem Rev. Stat. Wash., Secs. 6326, 6330; Federal Highway Act, 
Sec. 9 (28 USCA, Sec. 9)).—Ibid. 

One per cent tax on gross revenue of “contract haulers” 
and “for hire carriers” imposed by act regulating motor vehicle 
transportation held not “tolls” within provision in Federal High- 
way Act prohibiting tolls of all kinds on federal-aid highways 
(Rem. Rev. Stat. Wash., Secs. 6381—28, 10418; Federal High- 
way Act, Sec. 9 (28 USCA, Sec. 9)).—Ibid. 

Provisions in act regulating motor vehicle transportation, 
requiring “contract Haulers” and “for hire carriers” to carry 
liability and property damage insurance, held not invalid as 
depriving such carriers of liberty or property without due 
process of law (Rem. Rev. Stat. Wash., Secs. 6381—5, 6381—15; 
Const. U. S. Amend. 14).—Ibid. 

Until complaint by party affected by statutory regulation, 
court will not undertake to determine whether regulation con- 
stitutes interference with freedom of contract under due process 
clause (Const. U. S. Amend. 14).—Ibid. 

Where state Department of Public Works has not under- 
taken to prescribe fair and reasonable rates for “contract 
haulers” by motor vehicles, injunction will not be granted to 
restrain enforcement of statutory provisions authorizing deter- 
mination of fair and reasonable rate (Rem. Rev. Stat. Wash., 
Sec 6381—3).—Ibid. 

Where state Department of Public Works had not under- 
taken to supervise and regulate accounts, service, and operations 
of “contract haulers” by motor vehicle as authorized, injunction 
will not be granted restraining enforcement of statutory provi- 
slons authorizing such supervision and regulation (Rem. Rev. 
Stat. Wash., Secs. 6381—3, 6381—6, 6381—16).—Ibid. 

_ Statutory provisions regulating motor vehicle transporta- 
tion over public highways held not invalid as depriving “contract 
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haulers” of equal protection of law on theory that statutory 
provisions contained unlawful discrimination against ‘contract 
haulers” in favor of “certified operators” (Rem. Rev. Stat. Wash., 
Secs. 6381—1 to 6381—38; 6387—6397) .—Ibid. 

Act regulating motor vehicle transportation over public 
highways, authorizing fixing of rates for “contract haulers,” but 
not conferring authority to fix rates for “for hire carriers,” held 
not to constitute unlawful discrimination against ‘contract haul- 
ers” (Rem. Rev. Stat. Wash., Secs. 6881—3, 6381—1 (f), 6387 
(d) ).—Ibid. 

Act regulating motor vehicle transportation, requiring ‘“con- 
tract haulers” to make written contract with shipper and to 
attach contract or verified copy to application for permit to 
operate as “contract haulers,” held not unlawfully discrimina- 
tory, although such requirements are inapplicable to “for hire 
carriers” (Rem. Rev. Stat. Wash., Secs. 6381—2, 6381—4, 6381 
—10, 6389) .—Ibid. 

Act regulating motor vehicle transportation, requiring ‘“con- 
tract haulers,” in application for permits, to state ownership, 
financial condition, equipment, fixed termini of proposed opera- 
tion, nature of transportation, etc., such provisions being inap- 
plicable to “certified operators” or “for hire carriers,” held not 
invalid as depriving “contract haulers” of equal protection of 
law (Rem. Rev. Stat. Wash., Sec. 6381—4; Const. U. S. Amend. 
14).—Ibid. 

Act regulating motor vehicle transportation, requiring “con- 
tract haulers” and “for hire carriers” to carry liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance, but not requiring “private carrier” to 
carry such insurance, held not unlawfully discriminatory against 
either “contract haulers” or “for hire carriers” (Rem. Rev. Stat. 
Wash., Secs. 6381—1, 6381—5, 6381—15, 6391).—Ibid. 

Act regulating motor vehicle transportation, requiring “con- 
tract haulers” and “for hire carriers” but not “private carriers” 
to pay permit application fee and gross operating revenue tax, 
held not unlawfully discriminatory against “contract haulers” 
and “for hire carriers” (Rem. Rev. Stat. Wash., Secs. 6381—7, 
6381—17, 6381—28; Const. U. S. Amend. 14).—Ibid. 

Act regulating motor vehicle transportation, requiring “con- 
tract haulers” to pay permit application fee of $25 and “for hire 
carriers” permit application fee of $10, held not unlawfully dis- 
criminatory (Rem. Rev. Stat. Wash., Secs. 6381—7, 6381—17). 
—Ibid. 

Act regulating motor vehicle transportation, containing pro- 
vision regulating working hours of driver or operator engaged 
by “contract hauler” or “for hire carrier,” though making no 
similar provision for “certified operators” or “private carriers,” 
held not unlawfully discriminatory (Rem. Rev. Stat. Wash., 
Secs. 6381—11, 6381—20; Const. U. S. Amend. 14).—Ibid. 

Act regulating motor vehicle transportation, containing pro- 
vision excluding hauler within incorporated limits of any city 
or town, held not to constitute unlawful discrimination (Rem. 
Rev. Stat. Wash., Sec. 6381—1 (f); Const. U. S. Amend. 14).— 
Ibid. 

Decision of state court construing local statute and deter- 
mining its meaning is controlling on federal court.—lIbid. 

Court judicially knows that there are many sections of state 
where considerable amounts of agricultural, horticultural, dairy, 
and other farm products are produced, and from which they are 
transported to market over state trunk line highways.—Ibid. 

Act regulating motor vehicle transportation, excluding from 
classification “contract hauler” subject to act any person owning, 
controlling, operating, or managing motor vehicle operated ex- 
clusively in transporting agricultural, horticultural, or dairy or 
other farm products from point of production to market, held 
not to constitute unlawful discrimination (Rem. Rev. Stat. Wash., 
Sec. 6381—1 (f); Const. U. S. Amend. 14).—Ibid, 





(Supreme Court of Nebraska.)—Publishing companies whose 
Sunday papers were transported according to definite schedule 
to definite places by truck under exclusive charge of truck owner 
and its agents held “independent contractors” who were not 
liable for truck driver’s negligence, (Zajic vs. Johnson et al., 
253 N. W. Rep. 77). 

Where automobile occupant and driver were engaged in 
joint enterprise or undertaking, driver’s negligence in operation 
of automobile held imputable to occupant.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Minnesota.)—Party must file verified 
complaint with parties properly designated with Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission to become complainant so as to have 
appeal from commission’s order go to district court of com- 
plainant’s county (Minn. St. 1927, Secs. 4638, 4644, 5015—1 to 
5015—19). (Murphy Motor Freight Lines, Inc., vs. Weiss et al., 
253 N. W. Rep. 1.) 

Record disclosed that Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
on its own motion instituted proceeding; hence commission’s 
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order was appealable to district court of one of counties wherein 
appellant was ordered to cease his transportation operations 
(Minn. St. 1927, Secs. 4638, 4644, 5015—1 to 5015—19).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Florida, Division B.)—Combined weight 
of certificated motor vehicle and load may equal 24,000 pounds 
(Act 1931, c. 14764). (Leonard vs. Sweat, 152 So. Rep. 857.) 

Statute regulating weight of certificated motor vehicles held 
not affected by statute or amendment of such statute regulating 
weight of motor vehicles generally, where statute relating to 
certificated vehicles was not referred to (Act 1931, c. 14764; Acts 
1931 (Ex. Sess.), c. 15625, Sec. 3, subpar. (4); Acts 1933, c. 
16085, Sec. 3, subpar. (4)). 





Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, S. D, New York.) Cargo owners in libel 
against owner of vessel for fire loss had burden of proving that 
owner was guilty of design or neglect (46 USCA, Sec. 182). (The 
Cabo Hatteras, 5 Fed. Supp. 725.) 

Cargo owners suing shipowner for fire loss claimed to have 
resulted from spontaneous combustion as result of rags becom- 
ing impregnated with olive oil held not to establish cause of 
fire or design or neglect of shipowner (46 USCA, Sec. 182).—Ibid. 

Question of shipowner’s common knowledge of danger in 
stowing cargo is to be decided from standpoint of knowledge, 
experience and judgment of competent person engaged at time 
in loading cargoes in port from which ship sailed.—Ibid. 

Circumstances from which fact is sought to be shown must 
be established by positive proof and inference from circum- 
stances must be the only one fairly deducible in order to prove 
fact by circumstances.—Ibid. 

Foreign vessel which met all requirements of law applicable 
to her, and was rated by Lloyds in its highest classification, held 
not chargeable with neglect in libel for loss of cargo by fire 
because of failure to have bridge deck compartment equipped 
with steam smothering lines; statute relating to such lines be- 
ing inapplicable (46 USCA, Secs. 182, 362).—Ibid. 

Vessel owner must make vessel reasonably safe and efficient 
for service and need not equip her with all known safety de- 
vices nor latest improvements under peril of ship being held 
unseaworthy.—Ibid. 

Owners of vessel could avail themselves of protection of 
statute limiting liability for cargo fire loss though statute was 
not specifically incorporated in bill of lading (46 USCA, Sec. 
182) .—Ibid. 


(District Court, E. D. New York.) Evidence in suit against 
steamship for damage to onions held to show proper stowage 
thereof. The Brenta II, 5 Fed. Supp. 682. 

Steamship held not liable for damage to onions because 
of shifting, due, not to improper stowage, but to heavy rolling 
and pitching of steamer in heavy seas and high wind.—Ibid. 

Steamship held not liable for damage to onions because of 
insufficient ventilation, resulting in heating and sweating of 
cargo, due to weather conditions necessitating closing of hatches 
and ventilators.—lIbid. 

Steamer held not liable for damage to onions by dust or 
smoke from old coal, moved from hold in which fire broke out, 
in absence of evidence that it had been aboard too long or that 
there was warning by actual notice of coal heating before 
voyage (46 USCA, Sec. 182).—Ibid. 








(District Court, N. D. California, S. D.) Fire statute grants 
immunity from liability to vessel sued in rem for damage caused 
by fire, as well as personal exemption (46 USCA, Sec. 182). (The 
President Wilson, 5 Fed. Supp. 684.) 

Steamship held not liable for loss of sugar, destroyed by 
fire on barge after being loaded thereon for transportation to 
shipowner’s docks, under fire statute and bill of lading limiting 
carrier’s liability to that provided by statute exempting it from 
liability for loss caused by fire on board vessel, hulks, or lighters 
(46 USCA, Secs. 181-183) .—Ibid. 

To defeat vessel’s statutory exemption from liability for loss 
of merchandise by fire, shipper must show that fire was caused 
by shipowner’s design or neglect (46 USCA, Sec. 182).—Ibid. 

Res ipsa loquitur doctrine held inapplicable in action against 
steamer for loss of sugar by fire, cause of which was unknown, 
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on barge after being loaded thereon for transportation to ship. 
owner’s docks, though such owner had possession of barge (4 
USCA, Sec. 182).—Ibid. 

Thing or instrumentality causing damage must be under 
exclusive control and management of person against whom reg 
ipsa loquitur doctrine is invoked to render such doctrine ap. 
plicable.—Ibid. 

Res ipsa loquitur doctrine applies only when nature of ac. 
cident not only supports inference of defendant’s negligence, 
but excludes all other inferences.—Ibid. 

Fact that steamship, sued in rem for loss of sugar by fire on 
barge after being loaded thereon for transportation to ship. 
owner’s docks, was on high seas at time of fire, did not remove 
case from federal District Court’s jurisdiction (46 USCA, Sec. 
182) .—Ibid. 


LEGALITY OF LEASE OF TEXAS LINE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, April 9, noted 
probable jurisdiction in No. 920, State of Texas et al., appellants, 
vs. United States, Interstate Commerce Commission et al., thus 
indicating it would review the case. The case, on appeal from 
the district court of the United States for the western district 
of Missouri, hinges on a provision in a lease under which the 
Kansas City Southern Railway Co., a Missouri corporation, ac- 
quired control of the Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Co., that 
the acquiring line should not be required to keep the general 
offices of the acquired line in Texarkana, Tex., where the same 
had long been situated in compliance with Texas statutes, The 
Texas authorities contested the application of the Kansas City 
Southern to lease the Texas company’s property because of the 
alleged conflict with Texas law with respect to maintenance of 
offices at Texarkana. The Commission first decided with them 
but on rehearing decided for applicant by a majority of one vote, 
ree to appellants. The lower court dismissed petitioner’s 


C. & N. W. TAX CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, April 9, denied a 
petition for a writ of certiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, eighth circuit, in No. 875, Otto J. Bauman, as county 
treasurer of Douglas county, Neb., et al., petitioners, vs. Chicago 
& North Western Railway Co., a suit to enjoin collection of 
taxes laid against the carrier’s property on account of alleged 
discriminatory over-valuation by the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion and Assessment. 


CHICAGO SWITCHING RATES 


Appellants’ brief in the Chicago switching case, docket 19610, 
195 I. C. C., 89, was filed with the Supreme Court April 9, The 
case was appealed from a three-judge federal court in Chicago, 
which, last November (see Traffic World, Nov. 11, p. 842), denied 
a petition filed with it by the Illinois and Indiana commis- 
sions, Acme Steel Company, and the Chicago Board of Trade for 
an injunction restraining enforcement of the Commission’s or- 
der in the case under which the railroads received authority to 
increase intrastate rates in the switching district to the level 
it had found to be not unreasonable for interstate application 
in switching rates in the Chicago switching district, 177 I. C.C. 
669. That order had increased the district interstate rates from 
2% and 3 cents a hundred pounds for one and two line and 
for three or more line hauls, respectively, to 3 cents for a one 
line haul, 3% cents for a two line haul, and 4 cents for a haul 
over three or more lines. 

The brief argues that the Commission was in error in mak- 
ing its decision, in that it had inadequate evidence before it 
on which to order the increase in rates; that there was no 
showing in the testimony of specific discrimination against in- 
terstate traffic as a result of lower intrastate rates; that it was 
an abuse of discretion on the part of the Commission to deny 
petitions for rehearing and reopening filed by appellants before 
the final decision; that the evidence on which the decision was 
based did not reflect conditions at the time of the decision, 
and that in various other respects the lower court was wrong 
in its refusal to suspend the Commission’s order. 

Among other things, it is asserted that the Commission’s 
order of July 31, 1933, the date of the order requiring an in- 
crease in the intrastate rates, which the state commissions had 
refused to order, did not give effect to the provisions of the 
emergency railroad transportation act of 1933, under which the 
terms of section 15a, of the act, were changed. It is the con- 
tention of the appellants that the duty of the Commission as 
to the things to which it must give consideration were sub- 
stantially changed by that act. “Mere lip service” to that duty 
was not sufficient, asserts the brief. 

The adequacy of the cost study submitted by the carriers 
in the Commission proceeding has been the subject of conflict- 
ing legal contentions since the beginning of the original pro- 
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ceeding. Representatives of the shippers and the state regu- 
latory body have consistently held that the facts there shown 
were not sufficient on which to ground the orders, and have 
particularly stressed the fact that the study did not reflect 
conditions at the time the decisions were issued. Those argu- 
ments are developed in detail by the brief, which is signed by 
Otto Kerner, Illinois attorney general; Irvin Rooks and Harry 
R. Booth, assistant attorney generals, on behalf of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission; Philip Lutz, Jr., Indiana attorney gen- 
eral; Herbert J. Patrick, deputy attorney general of Indiana, for 
the Indiana Public Service Commission; Luther Walter, Nuel D. 
Belnap, and John S. Burchmore, counsel for Acme Steel Com- 
pany, and Herbert J. Campbell, counsel for the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

Argument will be made before the Supreme Court April 30. 


ELKINS ACT VIOLATIONS 


“The Commission has been advised that on March 28, 1934, 
an indictment in 20 counts was returned by the grand jury in 
the southern district of New York against the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad Company charging the granting of 
concessions in violations of the Elkins act,” says a statement 
issued by Secretary McGinty. 

“The indictment relates to storage of carload shipments of 
flour and salt at Pier 9, Hoboken, N. J., and Pier 41, North 
River, New York City. It alleges that the concessions were 
granted through failure to collect the published storage charges. 
In lieu of the published storage charges an arrangement for the 
lease of space on these piers was entered into between the 
defendant and the agent of the consignees, Burkam Brothers, 
Inc., a flour trucking concern. The defendant was arraigned in 
the district court for the southern district of New York on 
April 2 and entered a plea of not guilty. The.facts in this case 
were investigated by the Commission’s Bureau of Inquiry.” 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


In Finance No. 10337, Interstate Railroad Co. public works 
improvement, the Commission, by division 4, has approved a 
maintenance program of the applicant calling for heavy repairs 
to 500 steel coal cars at an estimated cost of $250,000 to be 
financed with a loan of that amount from the PWA. Adminis- 
trator Ickes has announced the signing of a contract with that 
company. That contract, he said, had brought the total of loans 
to railroads by the PWA to $167,359,000 of the $199,607,800 
allotted for loans to railroads. 

Public Works Administrator Ickes has announced that he 
has signed a contract with the Maine Central Railroad Com- 
pany for a work-creating loan of $313,000. The Maine Central 
will use its loan for purchasing and laying new rail, fastenings 
and switches. Materials to be purchased include 4,200 tons 
of rail costing $168,798 delivered, $105,147 worth of tie plates, 
spikes, joints and other fastening materials, $18,903 worth of 
frogs and switches, $3,913 worth of guard rails, and miscel- 
laneous materials for signal system improvements costing $4,785. 

Mr. Ickes announced that $1,400,000 had been advanced to 
the Chicago & North Western Railway Company to pay for 
rails and fastenings purchased by it under a previously made 
PWA allotment for that purpose. The North Western pur- 
chased 26,514 tons of rail, 1,460 tons of standard rail joints 
and 1,066 pairs of insulated joints, 4,000 tons of tie plates, 730 
tons of spikes, 181 tons of track bolts with 175,000 nutlocks, 
320,000 rail anchors, 100 switches and 44,000 rail bonds. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10276, Illi- 
nois Central Railroad Co. reconstruction loan, has approved 
a loan of $7,500,000 to the carrier from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The applicant originally asked for a loan 
of $15,000,000 and then amended the application to ask for 
$10,000,000. There is an outstanding R. F. C. loan to it of 
$6,296,333. The additional money was sought for application 
on payment of principal of equipment trust notes, bonds and 
$20,000,000 of gold notes due June 1. The Commission decided 
that the security offered did not provide adequate support for 
an additional loan of $10,000,000. It said it was not convinced 
that such necessity existed for payment of one-half of the 
maturity June 1, that the applicant was warranted, as it pro- 
posed, in adopting a program of further reduction of mainte- 
hance and employment in order to accomplish that end. The 
Commission approved the loan of $7,500,000 for application on 
the June 1 maturity and imposed the condition, among others, 
that the applicant should satisfy the R. F. C. that the holders 
of substantially all the notes due June 1 would extend 62% 
ber cent of the principal thereof for not less than three years. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 
In I. and S. No. 3974, the Commission has suspended from 
April 10 until November 10, schedules in Curlett’s I. C. C. No. 
A-427 and supplement No. 146 to I. C. C. No. A-260. The sus- 
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pended schedules propose to cancel the present commodity rates 
on linseed oil, in carloads, and apply in lieu thereof higher 
sixth class rates on traffic from Edgewater, N. J., and New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and points taking same rates, to 
southeastern points, principally in South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida. The following is illustrative, rates being in cents a 
100 pounds: 


From Edgewater, N. J., to Savannah, Ga., present rate 56, pro- 
posed rate 72; from Edgewater, N. J., to Atlanta, Ga., present rate 
56, proposed rate 77; from Edgewater, N. J., to Columbia, S. C., pres- 
ent rate 52%, proposed rate 68. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 10393, authorizing the Lehigh and 
New England Railroad Company to assume obligation and liability in 
respect of not exceeding $1,212,000 of Lehigh & New England equip- 
ment-trust, series H certificates to be issued by the Girard Trust 
Company, as trustee, and sold at par in connection with the pro- 
curement of certain equipment, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 10407, granting authority to the 
Michigan Central Railroad Company to issue $6,171,000 of refunding 
and improvement mortgage bonds, series A, to be delivered at par to 
the New York Central Railroad Company to reimburse it in part for 
paying at maturity installments of equipment-trust obligations of the 
applicant, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. 10408, granting authority to the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railway Company to issue 
$3,205,000 of refunding and improvement mortgage bonds, series D, to 
be delivered at par to the New York Central Railroad Company in re- 
imbursement for its paying at maturity certain bonds of the appli- 
cant, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 10398, granting authority to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Company (1) to ex- 
tend from June 1, 1934, to June 1, 1939, the maturity of $2,155,000 
Milwaukee & Northern Railroad Company first-mortgage bonds and 
the maturity of $5,092,000 Milwaukee & Northern Railroad Company 
consolidated-mortgage bonds, and (2) to assume obligation and liability 
in respect of the principal of and interest on said bonds, as extended, 
approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10434. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
asks authority to abandon its line between Shabbona and Paw Paw, 
Ill., 6.79 miles. No regular trains have -been operated over this con- 
necting link in applicant’s system since August 14, 1932, and there 
appears no prospect for future use of the line, according to the ap- 
plication. The termini are served by other lines of applicant. 

Finance No. 10435. W. H. Bremner, as receiver of Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railroad Co., asks for authority to issue $973,000 face value 
of receiver’s certificates in renewal of an obligation for a like amount 
now outstanding. 

Finance No. 10436. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road Co. asks authority to construct and operate an extension ap- 
proximately 14.13 miles in length in Missoula and Powell counties, 
Mont., to reach additional areas of timber now required by the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., at an estimated cost of $245,000. 

Finance No. 10334. Supplemental application. Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. asks for authority to cause to be is- 
sued and to assume obligation and liability in respect of $1,716,000 of 
4 per cent equipment trust certificates, series M, and to pledge $258,- 
000 of its first and refunding mortgage 6 per cent bonds, series A, as 
collateral security therefor. 

Finance No. 10437. Illinois Central Railroad Co. and Chicago, St. 
Louis & New Orleans Railroad Co. ask for permission to abandon a 
line owned by the Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans but leased to 
the Illinois Central, extending from Major, Ky., to a point in the 
Evansville district of the Illinois Central, a distance of about 4 miles. 
The application says that the branch has been operated for the last 
five years at a deficit of from $300 to $1,700 a year. 


ABSORPTION OF CHARGES 


In No, 25325, absorption of drayage and trucking charges by 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company and Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Company, the Commission has issued the following 
notice: 


For the purpose of securing proper evidence upon which to de- 
cide promptly the matters involved in the above-entitled investiga- 
tion, the carriers named below are requested to furnish for inclusion 
in the record, and to present at the further hearing at St. Louis, Mo., 
on June 18, 1934, information in respect: of carload traffic accorded 
store-door pick-up and delivery service, or either of such services, by 
truck during the period from April 1, 1933, to March 31, 1934, at fifteen 
of the principal stations on your line where such services are avail- 
able to shippers under the terms of your tariff I. C. C., as follows: 

I. A statement showing separately by months (a) The aggregate 
number of shipments accorded store-door pick-up, and the aggregate 
number accorded store-door delivery. (b) The total weight in pounds 
thereof, and the average weight per shipment. (c) The short-line 
distance such shipments were transported over your company’s rails, 
and the average distance per shipment. (d) The total revenue ac- 
cruing to your company on such shipments, and the average per ship- 
ment. (e) The total charges paid by your company for trucking of 
such shipments, and the average per shipment, (f) The number of 
such shipments, and the total tonnage thereof, which were received 
from, and delivered to, shippers having track connections (1) solely 
with your company’s rails, (2) solely with other companies’ rails, 
and (3) with your company’s rails as well as with other companies’ 
rails. (g) The number of shipments, and the total tonnage thereof, 
which were received from, and delivered to shippers who, in the ab- 
sence of store-door pick-up and delivery services, would tender to 
en and accept delivery by them of, carload shipments on team 
rack. 

II. A statement showing by months the names of the individuals, 
firms, and corporations who performed the drayage services for your 
company at each of the stations; the relation between either or all of 
them and your company, whether owned, controlled, or hired; and the 
amounts paid by your company to each of them. 
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Ill. A statement in respect of carload traffic as to which ship- 
pers, though entitled under the tariffs to store-door pick-up and de- 
livery services by truck, did not request or receive those services, 
showing separately by months—(a) The aggregate number of ship- 
ments which were not accorded pick-up service at each of the sta- 
tions, and the aggregate number which were not accorded delivery 
service. (b) The total weight in pounds thereof, and the average 
weight per shipment. (c) The shore line distance such shipments were 
transported over your company’s rails, and the average distance per 
shipment. (d) The total revenue accruing to your company on such 
shipments, and the average pet shipment. 

The data called for in the foregoing should be furnished by the 
following carriers: Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company, 
Kansas City Southern Railway Company, Louisiana & Arkansas Rail- 
way Company, Missouri- a oe Railroad Compny, Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Company (L. W. Baldwin and G, A. Thompson, trus- 
tees), St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company (J. M. Kurn and J. 
G. Lonsdale, trustees), St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company, 
Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Company, Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way Company. 


At the same time it issued the notice the Commission an- 
nounced denial of the petition of certain lines, dated February 


15, 1934, asking that rail carriers be required to furnish certain 
information for use at the further hearing. 





ROCK ISLAND REORGANIZATION 


The Federal Trade Commission has announced that certifi- 
cates of deposit covering a bond issue of $14,862,000 of the Rock 
Island, Arkansas & Louisiana Railroad Co., with the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company as guarantor, has 
been filed with it for registration by the securities division of 
that commission. The bonds are first mortgage 4.5 per cent, 
due March 1, 1934, now in default. The registration statement 
was filed by a bondholders’ protective committee composed of 
James G. Blaine, James R. Trowbridge, and Vincent Cullen, all 
of New York, and bankers. The committee has established an 
office at 120 Broadway, New York. 


FAILURE TO COLLECT CHARGES 


Secretary McGinty has issued a statement announcing that 
the Commission has been advised that on March 29, 1934, the 
grand jury for the northern district of Illinois at Chicago re- 
turned the following indictments: Arthur W. Jones 5 counts, 
for falsification of records of the Wabash Railway Company in 
violation of section 20, paragraph 7; Ben Lipman 3 counts, for 
aiding and abetting Jones in the above violation; Lipman & 
Company, Inc., and Ben Lipman 10 counts, for receiving con- 
cessions in violation of the Elkins act through failure to pay 
freight charges on certain shipments; Arthur W. Jones and 
Ben Lipman, conspiracy to violate the Elkins act. In substance, 
says Mr. McGinty, the indictments, all of which are related as 
far as facts are concerned, charge that Jones, as local freight 
agent of the Wabash Railway at Chicago, in conspiracy with Lip- 
man, falsified his monthly reports of uncollected freight charges 
in order to cover up the fact that he had delivered to Lipman 
and to Lipman & Company, Inc., numerous cars of perishable 
products without collecting the freight charges due thereon. On 
some of the cars credit for the freight charges was extended 
for long periods and on many others no charges were ever col- 
lected. Through the scheme, according to the statement, Lip- 
man defrauded the Wabash out of some $17,000 of freight charges 
which have not been paid to date. The investigation of these 
cases was made by special agents of the Commission’s bureau 
of inquiry. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The American Railway Association announced April 13 that 
revenue freight loading the week ended April 7 totaled 557,887 
cars, a decrease of 50,556 under the preceding week, but an in- 
crease of 65,826 above the corresponding week of last year and 
an increase of 12,268 above the 1932 week. The decrease the 
week ended April 7 was caused, in part, by coal strikes and 
the Easter holiday period. Miscellaneous loading totaled 228,373 
cars; merchandise, 167,040; grain and products, 25,917; forest 
products, 23,550; ore, 5,089; coal, 88,940; coke, 5,937; live stock, 
13,041. 

Loading of revenue freight the week ended March 31 totaled 
608,443 cars, according to the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. (See Traffic World, April 7.) This 
was a decrease of 19 cars under the preceding week, but an 
increase of 190,087 cars above the corresponding week in 1933 
and 63,482 cars above the corresponding week in 1932. 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended March 31 
totaled 226,922 cars, a decrease of 1,286 cars below the pre- 
ceding week, but 50,159 cars above the corresponding week in 
1933 and 34,387 cars above the corresponding week in 1932. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
166,125 cars, a decrease of 417 cars below the preceding week, 
but 6,550 cars above the corresponding week in 1933. It was, 
however, a decrease of 20,364 cars below the same week in 1932. 

Grain and grain products loading for the week totaled 
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27,512 cars, a decrease of 2,272 cars below the preceding week, 
6,815 cars below the corresponding week in 1933, and 1,664 cars 


below the same week in 1932. In the western districts alone, 
grain and grain products loading for the week ended March 31 
totaled 17,311 cars, a decrease of 4,653 cars below the same 
week in 1933. 

Forest products loading totaled 23,962 cars, a decrease of 
848 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 6,689 
cars above the same week in 1933, and 4,776 cars above the 
same week in 1932. 

Ore loading amounted to 4,199 cars, a decrease of 179 cars 
below the preceding week, but 1,538 cars above the correspond- 
ing week in 1933, and 2,016 cars above the corresponding week 
in 1932. 

Coal loading amounted to 138,558 cars, an increase of 4,942 
cars above the preceding week, 49,438 cars above the corre. 
sponding week in 1933, and 43,777 cars above the same week 
in 1932. 

Coke loading amounted to 7,624 cars, an increase of 230 
cars above the preceding week, 3,857 cars above the same week 
in 1933, and 3,216 cars above the same Week in 1932. 

Live stock loading amounted to 13,541 cars, a decrease of 
89 cars below the preceding week, 1,329 cars below the same 
week in 1933, and 2,662 cars below the same week in 1932. In 
the western districts alone, loading of live stock for the week 
ended March 31 totaled 10,564 cars, a decrease of 1,040 cars 
below the same week in 1933. 

All districts reported increases for the week of March 31 
compared with the corresponding week in 1933. All districts 
also reported increases compared with the same week in 1932, 
except the Central Western, which showed a slight decrease. 

Revenue freight loading by districts for the week ended 
March 31 as compared with the corresponding period of 1933 was 
reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,788 and 5,880; live 
stock, 1,298 and 1,357; coal, 30,875 and 22,564; coke, 2,442 and 1 507; 
forest products, i, 557 and 975; ore, 1,435 and 402; merchandise, c, 
L., 44,555 and 42, 408; miscellaneous, 56,937 and 39,773; total, 1934, 
143, 887; 1933, 114, 866; ‘1932, 126,365. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,647 and 3,019; live 
stock, 1,038 and 1,118; coal, 36,070 and 24,322; coke, 2,921 and i, - 
forest products, 946 and 761; ore, 558 and 88; merchandise, L. ron 
31,6385 and 31, 846; miscellaneous, 47,246 and 36, 491; total, 1934, 123, 06 


1933, 92,944; 1932, 108,624. 
Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 309 and 331; live 
stock, 35 and 43; coal, 35,704 and 21,449; coke, 495 and a forest 


products, 549 and 498; ore, 64 and 23; merchandise, L. 5,308 


oa ot, og, ‘82 miscellaneous, 5,670 and 4,673; total, 1934, & 134? 2933, 
ey nlintrict: Grain and grain products, 2,457 and 3,133; live 


stock, 606 and 748; coal, 18,261 and 9,176; coke, 485 and 218; forest 
products, 6,958 and 5,710; ore, 788 and 70; merchandise, - €. 
29,521 and 27,867; miscellaneous, 36,805 and 33,495; total, 1934, 95, 981 
1933, 80,417; 1932, 86,299. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,808 and 8,675; 
live stock, 3,363 and 3,561; coal, 5,604 and 3,444; coke, L, 028 and "441; 
forest products, 7,250 and 4,803; ore, 126 and 1,285; merchandise, ™ 


C. L., 19,255 and 18, 253; miscellaneous, 23,964 and 17, 151; total, 1934, 
67, 398; 1933, 57,613; 1932, 63,374. 
Central western district: Grain and grain products, 7,112 and 


8,888; live stock, 5,950 and 6,483; coal, 8,707 and 6,362; coke, 174 and 
116; forest products, 3,660 and 2, "466; ore, 1,037 and 597; merchandise, 
L. Cc. 23,247 and 22 ,203; miscellaneous, 32, 362 and 27, 909; total, 1934, 
82,249; mitts 75,024; 1932, 82, 322. 


Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,391 and 4,401; 
live stock, 1,251 and 1,560; coal, 3,337 and 1,803; coke, 79 and 58; "tor- 
est products, 3,042 and 2, 060; oré, 191 and 197; merchandise, ae L., 
12,604 and 12, 051; miscellaneous, 23,938 and 23, 271; total, 1934, 47, 833; 
1933, 45,401; 1932, 45,699. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 27,512 and 34,327; live 
stock, 13, 541 and 14,870; coal, 138,558 and 89, 120; coke, 7,624 and 3, 767; 
forest products, 23, 962 ‘and 17, 273; ore, 4, 199 and 2,661; merchandise, 
l. Ss 166,125 and 159,575; miscellaneous, 226,922 ‘and. 176,763; total, 
1934, 608 "443: 1933, 498, 356; 1932, 544,961. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1934 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1934 1933 1932 

Pour weeks if JAMMATY ...00cccccess 2,177,562 1,924,208 2,266,771 
Four weeks in February ............ 2,308,869 1,970,566 2,243,221 
Week ended March 3 ...........+6. 604,137 481,208 559,479 
Week ended March 10 ............... 612,402 441,361 575,481 
Week GhG60 PIATOR 17 (0.6... cccccsee 625,773 453,637 584,759 
Week ended March 24 .............. 608,462 479,959 561,118 
Week 6nded March $81 .....sccccsces 608, 443 498,356 544,961 

MEE. Sccceeubanwceta tae eeeuwhin 7,545,648 6,249,295 7,335,790 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Revenue a ton mile of Class I railroads, exclusive of switch- 
ing and terminal companies, averaged 9.69 mills in January as 
against 9.95 mills in January last year, according to revenue 
traffic statistics compiled from carrier reports by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Commission. Revenue a ton a road averaged 
$1,899 in January as against $2.049 in January, 1933. 

Revenue a passenger mile averaged 2.021 cents in January 
as against 2.278 cents in January, 1933. Revenue passengers 


carried in January totaled 38,157,000 as against 36,477,000 in 
January last year. 
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REORGANIZATION OF DEMURRAGE 


Tightening of application of rules governing demurrage and 
storage by means of an extension of the present organizations 
and the creation of a new bureau in Western Territory, recom- 
mended by Director Bartel, of the Commission’s bureau of serv- 
ice (see Traffic World, April 7), are based on Director Bartel’s 
conclusion, which, he says, cannot be disputed, that the rules 
are not uniformly applied. In that foundation conclusion he 
is supported by Director Bonneville, of the Commission’s bureau 
of inquiry, and Director Hardie, of the Commission’s bureau of 
traffic. Coordinator Eastman’s regional traffic assistants, W. H. 
Chandler, C. E. Hochstedler, and M. M. Caskie concur in the 
conclusion and the recommendations. 

Coordinator Eastman, who has referred the recommenda- 
tions, supported by underlying papers, to the three regional 
coordinating committees of the railroads “for study and action,” 
asked Director Bartel to prepare the memorandum on the sub- 
ject. 

Briefly, says Coordinator Eastman in his letter of trans- 
mittal to the three committees, the recommendations propose 
to strengthen and supplement the demurrage bureaus now main- 
tained by the carriers collectively, “so that they may perform 
more effectively the duties which such bureaus should perform.” 
He added that it was believed that that would result in a sub- 
stantial net saving to the carriers. The matter has been under 
consideration since the fall of 1933. 

In his memorandum, Director Bartel said that if his funda- 
mental conclusion were disputed the files of his bureau con- 
tained sufficient evidence adequately to support the statement, 
demurrage and storage complaints filed with the Commission 
being filed with his bureau. As to why the rules were not uni- 
formly applied, the director said: : 


There are two reasons for this lack of uniformity. One is that so 
much necessarily must be left to the fidelity, judgment, and knowl- 
edge of the rules of so many different carrier employes, yard clerks, 
conductors, station agents, clerks, etc., with respect to controlling 
facts, adequacy of records, and interpretation of rules. The other 
reason is that the responsible representatives of carriers may be re- 
luctant to have the rules enforced because of fear of diversion of 
business by disaffected shippers. This extends also into the realm of 
claim settlements. 


Director Bartel quoted from a memorandum written by 
Director Bonneville concerning the work done by the bureau of 
inquiry, some of which resulted in criminal prosecutions. In 
practically all instances the prosecutions instituted by the 
bureau of inquiry involved cases in which Bonneville said the 
railroads themselves had failed to observe the published de- 
murrage and storage rules. He cited a number of cases which 
he said might throw some light on the demurrage situation and 
substantiate to some extent, at least, the proposition that there 
was a decided need for active demurrage bureaus and positive 
and whole-hearted support by all carrier members of such 
bureaus. 

Director Bartel said that failure uniformly to apply the 
rules of the tariff, both as to demurrage and as to storage, 
might not only be in violation of section 6, but also of section 
2 and/or section 3 of the interstate commerce act—and in some 
easily conceivable instances, of the Elkins act, also. 


“The situation is serious and the need of correction is 
great,” said Bartel. He said that Driector Hardie of the bureau 
of traffic, after pointing out that his bureau had little to do 
with demurrage after the subject had been transferred to the 
bureau of service, had said that, speaking generally, he was 
firmly of the opinion that the only sound way to handle such 
questions was through bureaus which were not responsible to 
the officials of the individual carriers but which had complete 
independence of action and complete control over the enforce- 
ment of demurrage rules and the settlement of claims there- 
under. Director Bartel quoted from written documents of men 
connected with demurrage bureaus sent to Coordinator East- 
man in answer to requests for information and views. 


The memorandum said that demurrage and storage bureaus 
were of two types, detail bureaus and inspection and adjustment 
bureaus. The first, it says, receive complete original records 
from every station in the territory, check the records, revise 
them for undercharges, overcharges and other irregularities and 
handle discrepancies for correction. They also dispose of dis- 
putes and no refunds or cancellations are made by member 
carriers except on their authority. These bureaus maintain 
corps of auditors and inspectors. 

The inspection and adjustment type of bureau, Bartel said, 
handled, or should handle, authoritatively, all disputes and 
claims, disposing of them on their merits without interference 
of interested carriers, no refunds or cancellations being made 
by such carriers except upon bureau authority. He said that 
the same close inspection and supervision of the application 
of the rules at stations should be made by this type of bureau 
that was effective by the other, and the same kind of instruc- 
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tions should be given carrier employes charged with responsi- 
bility for administering the rules. . Obviously, he said, the office 
force of the inspection and adjustment type of bureau was less 
extensive and less expensive than that of the detail type. His 
recommendations follow: 


In my memorandum of August 28, I said: 

“My idea is, if you desire it, to develop the subject to a point 
where I can make a definite recommendation. Any action to come 
later, you would probably want to take up with the Regional Coor- 
dinating Committees.” 

I now recommend that the subject be referred to the three re- 
gional coordinating committees with the definite objective of— 

(A) Securing for the three Detail-type bureaus, Pacific, Inter- 
mountain and Southeastern, the few additional inspectors needed to 
enable them adequately to police their territories; 

(B) Securing for the three present bureaus of the Inspection and 
Adjustment type, New England, Trunk Line and CFA, and Western* 
(1) adequate authority to handle and adjust disputes, with exclusive 
authority over refunds and cancellations, and (2) such increase in 
office force as may be needed to make their work effective, and such 
additional inspectors as are necessary to the adequate policing of 
their jurisdictions; and 

(C) The establishment of one additional Inspection and Adjust- 
ment type bureau and a redistribution of western territory as fol- 
lows: Western Trunk Line Bureau, Upper Peninsula of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska and Kansas; New Southwestern Bureau, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas; Intermountain Bureau, Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado; Pacific Bureau, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Arizona, and New Mexico. The division of 
jurisdiction as between Western Trunk Line and Southwestern terri- 
tories is that suggested by Director Hardie. 

This redistribution plan is somewhat like that suggested by the 
American Railroad Association in 1920, when that organization pro- 
posed that the country be divided into 7 zones, each under a demur- 
rage and storage bureau. The present Western bureau, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, now has jurisdiction over some 18 states—an 
impossible situation.§ 

An “enlightened guess” as to the additional annual expenditure 
necessary to cover the expense of this rearrangement and addition is 
$30,000 per annum, and Mr. Thomason, in reply to your inquiry, said 
on this point: 

“It is almost a certainty that whatever the additional cost, it 
would be more than covered by increased collections. .. .” 

Regarding this feature, I said in my memorandum to you under 
date August 28: 

“As for the cost, it is my feeling that increased demurrage col- 
lections would probably meet this.’’ 

The basis for this is the fact that even as a result of the neces- 
sarily limited character of the checking done by our own service 
agents, literally many thousands of dollars in demurrage charges have 
been collected by carriers that but for such checking would never 
have been assessed. In Mr. Chalfant’s letter (J. F. Chalfant, manager 
of the Eastern Demurrage & Storage Bureau) before referred to, he 
says with reference to the increased carrier revenue with which his 
bureau is to be credited: 

‘With the traveling force above-mentioned, whose work was con- 
fined to competitive stations, for the years 1924 and 1932, both in- 
clusive, there was developed a total of $364,887 non-assessed revenue. 
During the same period the total expenses of our organization 
amounted to $323,530. The non-assessed revenue developed exceeded 
the expenses of the bureau during this priod by $41,307, clearly indi- 
cating that the bureau has been paying its way. 

“It should be understood that our supervisors merely set up suf- 
ficient non-assessed revenue to clearly demonstrate to the interested 
member road just what is involved. We have no records of revenue 
set up by the individual roads based upon our investigations. The 
potential revenue accruing to the carriers is self-evident.” 

That there are large incidental savings to be effected by the 
proper enforcement of the provisions of the demurrage tariffs is also 
true. Country-wide efficiency in this respect would save the carriers 
much money through a material contribution to car supply; through 
increased opportunity for the orderly use of terminal facilities; and 
by the attendant opportunity for minimizing switching and related 
expenses. 

Before the abandonment of the old-line demurrage and storage 
bureaus, there were 36 of these in operation, but thy were of the 
detail type, and necessarily could not handle as extensive territory 
ww as can be covered satisfactorily by the simpler form of 

ureau. 

I am authorized by both Director Hardie and Director Bonneville 
to say that they concur in this recommendation, and your traffic as- 
sistants, Messrs. Chandler, Hochstedler and Caskie also concur, 


*Recently merged with the Western Weighing & Inspection 
Bureau. 

§The recent merging of the Western Demurrage & Storage Bureau 
in the Western Weighing & Inspection Bureau, with the manager of 
the former as assistant manager of the latter, is, in these circum- 
stances, illuminating. 


REVIEW OF RAIL PURCHASES 


According to a statement by Coordinator Eastman the gen- 
eral committee of the purchases and stores division of the 
American Railway Association has approved a recommendation 
by a special committee of the division, regarding a plan pro- 
posed by his section of purchases to review all purchases made 
by the railroads. After a trial period as provided in the recom- 
mendation, said Coordinator Eastman, a final plan would be 
submitted to the regional coordinating committees of the rail- 
roads. Continuing, the coordinator said: 


The plan contemplates the establishment of regional reviewing 
boards composed of railroad purchasing officers. The railroads in each 
region will be requested to send to the regional reviewing board one 
copy of each purchase order issued. Each order will show a descrip- 
tion of the material ordered, routing of the material from the vendor 
to the point of delivery, and price of the material. Items which con- 
form to A. R. A. standards will be identified, 
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Each regional board is expected to meet once a month to review 
orders issued up to the end of the preceding month. A representative 
of the section of purchases will attend each meeting and cooperate 
with the board in its work. Each board will have a secretary or clerk 
who will sort, classify, and tabulate the orders as received. The num- 
ber of purchase orders which would be regularly reviewed by each 
board would probably not exceed 500 per month, unless the reviewing 
board deemed it advisable to review all orders for a given commodity 
or class of material, regardless of quantity or price. After each meet- 
ing of a regional reviewing board, all purchase orders received since 
the previous meeting will be sent to the coordinator’s office in Wash- 
ington for such further study as may be found desirable. 

It is believed that such review of purchase orders will result in 
direct benefit to the railroads individually and as a whole, since the 
information developed therefrom will furnish accurate and detailed in- 
formation regarding current prices and price trends, and will be use- 
ful in promoting the application of A. R. A. standards. It should also 
disclose possibilities for more economical routing of materials from 
the source of supply to the point of delivery on the railroad. 

This plan has been under consideration for some months, by rail- 
road purchasing officers, equipment and supply manufacturers, and 
representatives of the section of purchases. The special committee of 
the purehases and stores division has made a careful study of the 
plan as proposed, and the general consensus of opinion is that it will 
develop a quantity of useful information which could not be secured 
by any other means. In order to get the plan into operation, it is now 
recommended that the present special committee act as the first re- 
viewing board, with headquarters in Chicago, and that certain rail- 
roads in that region be requested to send in copies of all their pur- 
chase orders during a trial period. The committee, with the coopera- 
tion of the section of purchases, will then undertake to develop de- 
ae es plans which will be practicable and as economical as 
possible. 

In order to equalize the work of the reviewing boards, it appears 
probable that the railroads should be grouped into seven regions, with 
reviewing board headquarters in New York, Cleveland, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, Omaha, St. Louis, San Francisco. It has been proposed that 
the chairmen of the regional boards constitute a national reviewing 
board, which would meet with representatives of the coordinator at 
such intervals as might be found desirable, for the purpose of con- 
sidering purchasing problems of national scope. : 


NEW YORK SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


As a result of a report on Coordinator Eastman’s recom- 
mendations relating to the transportation of merchandise, sub- 
mitted at the meeting of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater 
New York April 11 by W. H. Connell, the conference adopted 
a resolution inviting J. R. Turney, director of transportation 
service of Coordinator Eastman’s office, to appear before a 
meeting of the conference and clarify the details of his pro- 
posals. The Eastman report included the operations of rail- 
roads, express companies, forwarders, water carriers and high- 
way carriers. C. L. Hilleary, traffic manager of the F. W. Wool- 
worth Company, who introduced the resolution, said the recom- 
mendations, which are designed to reduce waste and prevent 
uneconomic handling of traffic by integrating services, modern- 
izing operations and tariffs and coordinating transportation in- 
strumentalities, needed clarifying if the conference were to act 
intelligently on them. 

W. H. Brusche, traffic manager of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York and chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee of the conference, submitted a report on the Lee bill, which 
would increase tolls on the Panama Canal. His committee’s 
recommendation that the conference oppose the bill was adopted 
on the grounds that higher canal tolls would be reflected in 
higher rates to shippers. 

Mr. Brusche also reported on legislation pending in Con- 
gress designed to carry out the Coordinator’s recommendation 
that regulation of water carrier and motor carrier shipping be 
vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission. The water 
carrier measure evoked considerable discussion. The legislative 
committee of the conference has already opposed the measure 
in a majority report, but John P. Magill, general manager of 
the Maritime Association of the Port of New York, submitted 
a minority report suggesting that, instead of merely register- 
ing opposition, the conference should continue its study of 
the subject and make constructive recommendations. Mr. Magill 
said he was convinced that regulation of some character was 
bound to come and that merely opposing the bill would not 
prevent its passage. He added that he believed regulation of 
all transportation facilities should be under one body, prefer- 
ably a reorganized Interstate Commerce Commission that would 
include in its membership men of experience in all fields of 
transportation. 

Dabney T. Waring, chairman of the rate committee, re- 
ported on the proposed master shipping code, copies of which 
have been mailed to interested parties by the Recovery Ad- 
ministration. He presented a brief analysis of its provisions 
and outlined the position of the conference on the various sub- 
jects. On motion offered by Mr. Brusche it was decided that the 
conference should reaffirm its position on these subjects with 
the Administrator. 

Mr. Waring and W. A. Moore were designated by the con- 
ference to attend a hearing in New York April 13 on an alleged 
unfair rate situation concerning rates on traffic to Johnson City, 
Kingsport and Bristol from Eastern and C. F. A. territory. 
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R. A. Cooke submitted routine reports on pier loading prac. 
tices on New York piers and on the proposed establishment of 
free trade zones. 

The conference opposed the Rapp bill, pending in the New 
York legislature, which would apply drastic regulatory provi. 
sions to all common carriers who operate trucking business for 
hire. 

The conference opposed the proposed abandonment of two 
ferry services between New York and Brooklyn and appointed 
Mr. Cooke to send a questionnaire to the members as the best 
means of effectively registering the sentiment of the conference 
with the city .government. 


USE OF CLEVELAND TERMINAL 


Coordinator Eastman has made public action of the eastern 
railroad coordinating committee approving a report of a special 
committee appointed by it to investigate possible further joint 
use by carriers entering Cleveland of the so-called Union Ter. 
minal, and the report of the special committee. The terminal 
is used now by the New York Central, Big Four, and Nickel 
Plate and the other roads are the Baltimore & Ohio, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania and Wheeling & Lake Erie. The special committee 
found that the use of the terminal by all the railroads would 
not be economically justified, and that while service to the 
public generally would be somewhat improved, the station facil- 
ities adequate and their use physically practicable, an additional 
investment of $1,693,000 on the part of the terminal company 
and the new roads to come in would be required for complete 
joint use. It found further there would be an additional operat- 
ing charge of $58,100 a year and with an increased carrying 
charge of $135,500, the increased cost would be $193,600 a year. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has under arbitration the questioon 
of using the station. 

Coordinator Eastman said that on the basis of the report 
and its approval by the regional committee, he could take no 
action because no economy was involved. 


RAILROAD EMPLOYMENT 


Class I railroads, exclusive of switching and terminal com- 
panies, reported 998,812 employes as of the middle of March, 
an increase of 8.58 per cent compared with the employment as 
of the middle of March last year, according to compilations from 
carrier reports made by the Bureau of Statistics of the Com- 
mission. In February this year the employment was 975,826. 

By groups the number of employes the middle of March 
and the percentage increase or decrease compared with March 
last year were as follows: Executives, officials and staff as- 
sistants, 12,041, decrease, 2.97 per cent; professional, clerical and 
general, 164,522, increase, 1.16 per cent; maintenance of way 
and structures, 188,394, increase, 7.38 per cent; maintenance of 
equipment and stores, 283,287, increase, 13.75 per cent; trans- 
portation (other than train, engine and yard), 125,497, increase, 
4.26 per cent; transportation (yardmasters, switchtenders and 
hostlers), 12,471, increase, 3.36 per cent; transportation (train 
and engine service), 212,600, increase, 13.14 per cent. 


TAXATION OF RAILROADS 


The Senate, in considering the revenue bill, refused to adopt 
an amendment offered by Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, ex- 
empting railroads from a provision imposing a penalty of 2 per 
cent additional tax on corporations filing what is called a con- 
solidated return, that is, consolidating into a single return the 
income and expenses of the whole group of affiliated companies. 
Senator Couzens said the finance committee considered the 
matter, but refused to make an exception of the railroads. Sen- 
ator Reed urged that the exception be made because a railroad 
under state laws was required in many cases to incorporate 
in each state and that such companies should be permitted to 
file a consolidated tax return without penalty being imposed on 
them. Senator Couzens said the choice was with the company 
whether it wished to file individual or a consolidated return. 

Later the Senate, on motion of Senator Borah, struck out 
entirely the provision permitting the filing of consolidated re- 
turns by any corporation. 


ERIE PASSENGER SERVICE 

Two additional passenger trains between New York and 
Chicago, the extension of two other trains now on semi-local 
runs out of Jersey City to include Jamestown, N. Y., together 
with air conditioning of all its through line passenger cars, is 
announced by the Erie Railroad. June 17. 

This increased service, according to C. C. Howard, pas- 
senger traffic manager, will provide a fast double daily service 
between Chicago and New York, to meet an apparent heavy 
travel demand for the Century of Progress Exposition. 
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RAILROAD LABOR BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Coordinator Eastman appeared before the Senate interstate 
commerce committee April 10 at the opening of hearings on 
§. 3266, the organized railroad labor bill as revised by the co- 
ordinator; providing for amendment of the railway labor act of 
1926 and for the prompt disposition of disputes between car- 
riers and their employes. 

The coordinator’s statement in support of the proposed 
legislation was substantially along the lines of his report on 
the bill. (See Traffic World, April 7, pps. 645-6.) The main 
features of the bill have to do with “the complete divorcement 
of railroad employes and managements in the choice of repre- 
sentatives to deal one with the other,” the setting up of a 
National Adjustment Board divided into four parts, and the 
creation of a new National Mediation Board to consist of three 
members instead of five members now constituting the Board 
of Mediation. 

Mr. Eastman submitted an amendment suggested by the 
Board of Mediation under which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would decide which electric lines came under the 
proviso of the first paragraph of section 1 of the bill designed 
to exempt certain electric lines from the provisions of the act. 
The amendment was suggested, he said, because of difficulty in 
certain instances of deciding which lines were exempted in 
administering the present law. 

In discussing that part of the bill dealing with the Board 
of Mediation, Mr. Eastman complimented the present board for 
the work it had done. 

“It has endeavored to hold the scales even and to admin- 
ister the provisions of the act wisely,” said he. “The present 
chairman (Samuel E. Winslow, formerly chairman of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce) is entitled to 
much credit, and I hope that you will hear him before you are 
through.” 

Chairman Dill said arrangements had been made for Chair- 
man Winslow to appear before the committee. 

The coordinator was questioned by Chairman Dill as to 
the feasibility of including in the act provisions covering em- 
ployes of communications companies. Mr. Eastman saw no 
reason why the employes should not be dealt with similarly to 
railroad employes, but he thought they should be covered by 
an entirely separate part of the act so that the matters affect- 
ing the communications employes would not be mixed up with 
those affecting the railroad employes. It was indicated that 
provision could be made for an adjustment board for communi- 
cations employes and that then, if necessary, the machinery 
provided by the act for mediation etc., could be invoked for 
them. 

George M. Harrison, chairman of the legislative committee 
of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, said at the hearing 
April 11, that organized railroad labor was in substantial agree- 
ment with the provisions of S. 3266. He realt with the phases 
of the railroad labor problem involving representation of em- 
ployes, the “company union,” and compulsory creation of ad- 
justment boards for the settlement of disputes relating to appli- 
cation of agreements covering wages and working conditions. 
He said the railway labor act provided no machinery for en- 
forcing the provisions designed to give freedom of choice to 
the employe as to representation in negotiations with the man- 
agement, and that the proposed legislation would accomplish 
that result. 

Railroad managements, said he, had set up “dummy” labor 
organizations, the officers of which were paid by the manage- 
ments. In answer to a question by Chairman Dill he said ap- 
proximately 35 or 40 per cent of the 1,000,000 railroad employes 
were represented by organizations not identified with the so- 
called twenty-one standard railroad labor organizations. 


Expressing the belief that the provisions in the bill provid- 
ing for the National Board of Adjustment were the most con- 
troversial ones in the measure, Chairman Dill asked the wit- 
ness to discuss them. Mr. Harrison said that national boards 
of adjustment had been set up in the period of federal control 
of railroads and that they had functioned satisfactorily to the 
employes. After the end of federal control, he said, the manage- 
ments declined to set up such boards although provision therefor 
was made in the transportation act of 1920. Provision also 
was made for setting up boards in the present railway labor 
act, said he, but the “joker” was that both sides must agree to 
the creation of the boards. 

Though labor had always opposed compulsory determination 
of disputes, Mr. Harrison said it was now ready to accept the 
provisions of the bill involving compulsion as to disputes in- 
volving application of wage and working condition agreements, 
if the adjustment board were required to be established. Other- 
wise, he added, organized labor would not agree to the compul- 
Sory provisions of the Dill. 
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An amendment bringing under the bill such electrically op- 
erated lines as the Piedmont & Northern and others, which 
Mr. Harrison said interchanged traffic with steam railroads, was 
proposed by the witness. He also offered amendments designed 
to outlaw specifically the “company” union supported in any 
way by the management, and to eliminate the “yellow dog” con- 
tract forbidding employes to join labor organizations. 

Theodore H. Davis, representing the shopcraft and other 
employes of the Pennsylvania Railroad System, numbering about 
70,000 men, appeared in opposition to the bill. These employes, 
according to the witness, have organized their own associations 
for dealing with the management and that method has proved 
successful from the viewpoint of the men. Enactment of the 
proposed legislation, he said, would wipe out all that had been 
accomplished, which he contended was in accord with the letter 
and spirit of the railway labor act of 1926. The pending bill 
would forbid a railroad company paying the officers of an or- 
ganization of its employes created for the purpose of dealing 
with the management. The officers of the Pennsylvania em- 
ploye organizations are paid by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, the witness explained, on a basis comparble to what they 
would receive if engaged in their regular employment for the 
road. He said there were about 28 officers so paid. He admitted 
in response to questions by Chairman Dill that the provision 
in the bill forbidding a railroad company to pay the officers of 
employe organizations was one to which those for whom he 
spoke had serious objection. 

“The method of caring for the expenses of the associations 
has been entirely satisfactory to the men and has not been 
objected to by the management,” said he. “It is one of the 
features of this plan which has particularly appealed to the 
employes, in that there have been no dues or assessments levied 
any time during the existence of the associations. In this 
respect the crafts’ organizations differ from most other employes’ 
associations. The fear expressed by the advocates of this bill 
that undue influence of the representatives of the men would 
result from such a plan has been proven to have been without 
foundation in the experience of these associations.” 

Mr. Davis urged that if the bill was to be passed, that it 
should be amended “so as to save and preserve associations such 
as we represent, and their contracts which have proven prac- 
tical, satisfactory and efficient.” When asked about his com- 
pensation from the Pennsylvania, Mr. Davis said his salary was 
$275 a month less the 10 per cent and other deductions, and that 
his pay as a boilermaker would be about $235 a month. He 
is chairman of the shopcraft organizations. 

Mr. Davis read a prepared statement. Senator Brown, of 
New Hampshire, asked if he had prepared the statement and 
when he had found time to prepare it, apparently under- 
standing that the witness was now employed as a boilermaker. 
Mr. Davis construed the question as raising doubt that a boiler- 
maker could prepare such a statement. He explained that he 
devoted his time to the work of chairman. 

D. F. Todd, of Topeka, Kan., system chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of Clerical Employes, representing employes of the Santa 
Fe and Burlington systems belonging to employe organizations 
independent of the so-called standard labor unions, said he was 
not taking issue with the basic principles of the bill but that the 
organizations for which he spoke wished their right to con- 
tinue in existence to be preserved. He said the salaries of 
the officers of the associations he represented were paid from 
dues collected from members and that the companies did not 
support the organizations. 

A. Phillips Randolph, president of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters, appeared in support of the bill and urged inclu- 
sion of sleeping car porters and maids and dining car employes 
in that group of employes that would have representation on the 
third division of the National Board of Adjustment. 

Chairman Dill raised a question about employment of Japan- 
ese and Filipinos as sleeping car porters and the witness said 
that was done in an effort to break up the brotherhood he repre- 
sented. The witness charged that porters could not obtain fair 
treatment on grievance complaints because the officer who had 
the authority to “hire and fire” sat on the committee before 
which complaints were made. He said the brotherhood was not 
recognized by the Pullman Company. 

Objections of the Class I railroads to the bill were submitted 
by M. W. Clement, vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, appearing as chairman of the committee of the Class I 
roads delegated to deal with the proposed amendments to the 
railway labor act. 

“At heart I am also speaking for a million railroad employes 
in the United States,” said Mr. Clement. 

The railway labor act, said he, had functioned effectively 
for eight years, but in that time men and management had come 
to recognize that there were two defects in the law from the 
standpoint of the men—that, on certain railroads, men and man- 
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agement had not observed the spirit of the law, and failure of 
the law to provide machinery for the prompt disposal of matters 
in controversy referred to the boards that became deadlocked. 

Mr. Clement took exception first to the definition of the 
term “carrier” in section 1 of the bill including “any company 
operating any equipment or facilities or furnishing any service 
included within the definition of the terms ‘railroad’ and ‘trans- 
portation’ as defined in the interstate commerce act...” He 
said the use of the words, “any company,” made it absolutely 
impossible for anyone to determine just what was intended to be 
cevered. The words as used, he believed, opened the way for 
bringing into the railroad adjustment field the problems of out- 
side labor with complications that would prevent progress and 
interfere with amicable relations between the railroad employes 
and the managements. 

Many amendments to the bill were proposed by the witness. 
Some were for clarification purposes. The railroads in their 
amendments affecting the nature of the entire scheme presented 
by the bill proposed that the legislation place the same responsi- 
bility upon organizations as upon management, “in keeping with 
the general trend of the times.” Provisions against influencing 
employes, they said, should apply equally to the managements 
and employe organizaticns. They said the word “dominating” 
should be inserted before the words influence or coercion. 

As to that provision of the bill prohibiting use of funds of 
the carriers in connection with maintenance of employe organ- 
izations, Mr. Clement said the law should be so written that 
nothing contained therein should be construed so ag to prohibit 
a carrier from according its employes compensation for time 
spent and expenses actually incurred in settling disputes grow- 
ing out of grievances or out of interpretation or application of 
agreements governing rates of pay, rules and working conditions 
when agreements therefor were entered into between such a 
carrier and its employes. He said practically all the railroads 
allowed their employes, on company time, to handle their griev- 
ances up to the foreman, master mechanic or superintendent. 

“If this application is carried out literally, as we interpret 
it,” said he, “it would be impossible for anyone to handle griev- 
ances on company time, and this is not only going to bring dis- 
satisfaction to the men, but is going to add tremendously to the 
cost of organization, unionization, or collective bargaining, and 
we believe it is a mistake to penalize men to this extent to ac- 
complish some of the things which it is intended to accomplish 
by this bill.” 

As a matter of fact, the witness contended, the provisions 
in the bill would make it literally impossible for continuation of 
many relations now existing between the managements and the 
men. 

Opposes National Board 


The railroads, said Mr. Clement, believed that a National 
Board of Adjustment, as proposed in the bill, would not accom- 
plish what the act had set out to accomplish. In discussing this 
part of the bill he said: 


The coordinator in submitting his proposed amendments to the 
railway labor act in his letter to Chairman Rayburn, of the House 
committee, and discussing a National Board of Adjustment, says he 
is “not unduly sanguine” as to its working. Management is sanguine 
it will not work. As this is the crux of the bill, it is unfortunate that 
any machinery should be set up to which there is attached any doubt. 
Management is positive that regional boards can be made to work 
satisfactorily and efficiently and thousands of organized employes 
share this view. Management is equally positive that this national 
board, as set up, will not work successfully. It will not be satisfac- 
tory to the carriers, it will be far less satisfactory to the men, it 
will not be satisfactory to the organizations and the results obtained 
therefrom will not be satisfactory to the public. 

Men and management are agreed that what they want is com- 
pulsory, prompt and equitable settlement of disputes. How is this 
best arrived at? None of the things proposed in this bill are new. 
We have had national boards, both in the boards of adjustment dur- 
ing the government administration of railroads and in the United 
States Labor Board. We have had regional boards. We have had 
system boards. We have had Presidents’ emergency boards, and we 
have had arbitration boards. 

The result of past experience is that the farther away from the 
property you go, the less satisfaction is brought to men, management 
and the organizations, * * * 

The general experience with system boards is that men and 
management have agreed on a sort of compulsion, approaching ques- 
tions with an honesty of purpose and disposing of cases currently. 

The coordinator recommends that the experiment be tried. We 
do not believe that an experiment that has been tried in the past and 
found lacking should be tried again at the expense of the men. In 
other words, it is not right to jeopardize the rights of the employes by 
making an experiment which has been attempted before and which 
has failed. * * * 

Based on past experience, experiments and practices, decisions 
that are equitable, just, prompt and conclusive can be secured in 90 
days from system boards. It will be a matter of months in regional 
boards, and it will extend into years in national boards. I predict 
that if Congress gives to these men a national board for the settle- 
ment of their disputes, the board will not survive and men and car- 
riers will be back here again as we have been in the past, seeking 
new machinery, 

Therefore, based on past performance and experience, the rail- 
roads recommend an amendment to this portion of the bill: the amend- 
ment we propose will create regional boards, with compulsory deci- 
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sions, prompt and equitable settlement of grievances, and provisj 
for system ards or craft boards were desirable. : 

Men and management are agreed that there shall be an unbiagy 
efficient board required to promptly adjust and dispose of contr, 
versies between the parties. We feel this is provided for in our pro 
posed amendment. 

Summed up, the proposed amendments to the labor act depriy 
men of rights granted in the forepart of the bill, in that the firs 
part stipulates that men shall have freedom to join orgainzations af 
their choice for collective bargaining, and unless they happen tj 
choose one of the organizations enumerated, they are deprived of the 
right of representation. 

The amendments as proposed, creating a National Board of Aq. 
justment, provide everything by statute, leaving no room for neg». 
tiation between organizations, men and management. The amen. 
ments we propose to give these organizations, men and manage. 
ment that right. It is a right that should be the heart of all manage. 
ment and labor relations. 


“Unionization” Features 


Referring to what he characterized as “unionization feature 
of the bill,” Mr. Clement, in part, said: 


Now, I come to a portion of my discussion in connection with 
this bill which I very much hesitate to approach for fear it might 
be misunderstood. That is, the unionization features of the bill. 

No railroad is objecting to a man joining a union; we believe 
that union should be the union of his choice; we believe a man’s 
union affiliation should be treated exactly as his religion or his 
politics, it is a matter of personal privilege and not a condition of 
employment, * * * 

We do not believe legislation is necessary to make men join 
unions. There are unions on these roads today, strongly and eff- 
ciently managed; through their statesmanship and ability to serve, 
they have an undivided front of practically all the men in their class; 
they have never sought statutes to force men into their organizations, 
Therefore, the only thing necessary to get men into an organization 
is to see that the organization is well managed. Any effort to compel 
a man to join an organization is an affront to civil liberty. 

Throughout this bill, worded in here and worded in there, is 
a contrary spirit, a spirit of compulsion that men must join certain 
unions and if they do not join these unions, they are denied rep- 
resentation. This is no new experiment; it has been tried before and 
tried disastrously to these very same organizations. If the carriers 
were of a mind to drive these organizations off the railroads, they 
could no better do it than seek through Congress a statute to com- 
pel the men to join. Now. it may appear strange that the carriers 
may be, in a way, pleading for these same organizations, when there 
is here an opportunity for the carriers to do them serious harm. 
All of the carriers went through the days of the railroad administra- 
tion and the conditions that existed in those days with all classes 
and all grades being led by the hand of government into these organi- 
zations, resulting generally in demoralization of the railroad workers 
of the United States, and eventually leading to a revulsion of feeling 
that almost destroyed some of these organizations. And, that is 
what is anticipated will result from this legislation. 

Out of all the cases of demoralization, of dissatisfaction, of strikes, 
of discontent, from around 1918 to 1922, a common point of view 
came to organization leaders and railroad managements, each recog- 
nizing the rights of the other, but, above all, the greater rights of 
the men—they came together and prepared the railway labor act of 
1926. Never in modern times has there been such peace, such con- 
tentment, so little strife in any one industry, as has existed in the 
transportation field in these past eight years. Taking cognizance of 
the fact that these relations have endured and carried through the 
greatest depression of modern civilization, it is a tribute to the 
cooperation which brough this thing about. The records will show 
that there have been no strikes of moment since the passage of 
the railway labor act. 

There has been less wage reduction in the transportation field 
than in any other big industrial field during the depression. Em- 
ployment held up as well or better in the railroad industry than in 
any of the other major basic industries. There was a sincere effort 
throughout this depression in the transportation industry to divide 
work, to satisfy employment, to protect the older men, with a strict 
observance of seniority and of the rules and regulations. This may 
be because the railroad employes are the finest body of men in 
America, but we believe no small part of it has been due to the 
statesmanship of the leaders of the men working with management. 
It should not be possible to knowingly destroy these conditions by 
making amendments to this act, impelled by the temporary influences 
that have come out of the depression, without relation of the hind- 
sight that should come from the past, nor with foresight for the 
future. We do not believe that these proposals are advantageous to 
unionism nor to the national unions themselves. We know they are 
not advantageous to the employes, and a thing that is not advan- 
tageous to the employes cannot help but bring a reaction against 
them in the end; and, be reacting against them, it reacts against 
the efficiency of management and service to the public. 

The only difference between the railway labor act of 1926 and 
these amendments as proposed—outside of the adjustment features 
desired by the men—is the skillful wording into section after sec- 
tion, or the introduction of new sections, to bring about a cleavage 
between men and management through compulsory unionism—com- 
pulsory only so far as certain —— unions are concerned. * * * 

The whole tendency of the Dill is to draw a direct line of cleavage 
between employes and the carriers. To make a cleavage between men 
and the carriers, defeats the whole purpose of the railway labor act, 
and reverts to a theory of unionism that has become antiquated. 


Conclusion 


Summed up, the railway labor act of 1926, with certain modi- 
fications, is nearly a perfect bill for the settlement of major troubles 
between men and management. 

If you will eliminate from this new bill all those things which 
we believe will make contention between men and management, and 
include only those things necessary to make this law compulsory in 
the spirit that it was originally written, correcting the two recog- 
nized defects—namely, (1) That, on certain railroads, men and man- 
agement have not observed the spirit of the law, and (2) failure 
of the law to provide machinery for the prompt disposal of matters 
in controversy referred to the boards that became deadlocked—all 
that is necessary is to change part three of the law, and make cer- 
tain minor modifications in part five. If this course is adopted, I 
cannot help but feel that you will assure the men complete freedom of 
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action in all ways, for collective bargaining, and concurrently assure 
to them prompt, equitable settlement of disputes, and assure the 
country against any interruption to commerce or to the operation 
of the carriers. 


Mr. Clement submitted proposed changes in the railway 
labor act to give effect to his suggestion that the situation be 
met by that method 


Short Lines Ask Exemption 


W. L. White, president of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association, asked that the independently owned and operated 
short line railroads, 100 miles or less in length, be exempted 
from the provisions in sections 2 and 3 of the bill relating to 
settlement of disputes and the National Board of Adjustment, 
in the same manner and to the same extent they were now 
exempted from the provisions of the Adamson eight-hour law. 
He said this would retain jurisdiction in the Board of Mediation 
to settle any disputes that might possibly arise on the short 
line railroads. He said there was no demand on the part of 
the short line employes for the proposed legislation and that 


atures 


| wi 

might the conditions of employment on the short lines were not such 
elieve Je 28 to be dealt with under the methods proposed. He said the 
man’s f short lines had been singularly free from labor disputes over a 
r his long period of years—that there was no friction between the 
°n of ® managements and employes of these roads. Illustrating why the 


Join scheme of the proposed act could not be applied practically to 
_efi- I the short lines, Mr. White said a man on a short line might be 
i an engineer in the morning, and a boilermaker or mechanic 


lags: 
ions working in the shops in the afternoon. Another man might fire 


ition a locomotive in the morning and work as a section hand in the 
— afternoon, he said. 

; is Pullman Employes 

ain . 

a George A. Kelly, general solicitor of the Pullman Company, 
a said his company was generally in accord with the views sub- 
hey mitted by Mr. Clement but urged an amendment bringing sleep- 
ond ing car employes in the third group of employes for representa- 
es tion purposes in the amendment proposed by Mr. Clement, He 
m, explained the plan of employe representation in force for a num- 
“ ber of years in the Pullman companies and said it had worked 
i to the satisfaction of both sides. Under that plan for twelve 
rs years, he said, no major dispute of any character had been taken 


* to the Board of Mediation. Replying to testimony of Mr. Ran- 
' dolph, president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
Mr. Kelly said that as to that “so-called” brotherhood—and he 
said he used the word “so-called” advisedly—the Board of Media- 
tion had asked in June, 1929, for proof as to membership in the 
brotherhood of Pullman employes and the authority of the 
brotherhood to represent them and that the proof and showing 
had never been made. Also, he said, the federal district court at 
Chicago in a case brought by the brotherhood did not sustain 
the allegations of the brotherhood or its right to represent the 
Pullman porters. As to employment of Japs and Filipinos, Mr. 
Kelly said the Pullman Company had never employed the former 
but that it had employed between 200 and 300 Filipinos to work 
in lounge, observation and restaurant cars because the regular 
Pullman porters did not like such work. He said the Filipino 
boys were very efficient. The Pullman Company, he added, never 
intended and did not now intend to displace the colored man 
as Pullman porter. 

Chairman Dill adjourned the hearing April 12 until April 17. 


_  —— 2 Ta @ ae 


COMMUNICATIONS REGULATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In his capacity as special counsel for the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, Walter M. W. Splawn, now 
a member of the Commission, has recommended the enactment 
of the Rayburn communications bill (H. R. 8301, Seventy-third 
Congress, second session). The bill would accomplish three 
purposes: (a) codification of existing federal legislation regu- 
lating communications; (b) a transfer of jurisdictions from sev- 
eral departments, boards, and commissions to a new communi- 
cations commission; and, (c) a postponement for future action 
after further study and observation of some of the more difficult 
and controversial subjects. 

If a new commission be set up, or be created to regulate 
communications in interstate commerce, Dr. Splawn suggests 
that the new body have available adequate funds. Funds, he 
Says, may be obtained by assessing the expenses of the proposed 
Commission or board against the companies in accordance with 
Some principle laid down by Congress. 

_ The report says that some big companies are very much 
interested in being permitted to consolidate with other cor- 
porations. Back of the immediate urge of consolidation, says 
the report, are the financial difficulties of the Postal Telegraph 
Co. He said the Western Union Telegraph Co. did not appear 
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to be particularly interested in the proposed consolidation of 
telegraph companies. 

Dr. Splawn expressed the belief that the first step to be 
taken in the direction of the effective regulation of communica- 
tion companies was a thorough and detailed study of the big 
companies and their subsidiaries. Such an investigation, he 
said, would require not less than a year. He said that if five 
to ten men of proper experience were put in the offices of the 
Bell Telegraph Co., for example, more than one hundred men 
would be required for that one system. Such an inquiry as he 
suggested, he said, should not be undertaken with an appropria- 
tion of less than $500,000, and, perhaps, that it should be as 
much as $1,000,000. An exploration of possible economies might 
be made, he suggested, similar to that which was being made in 
the railroad field by Coordinator Eastman. He called attention 
to the fact that the American Telephone & Telegraph system had 
assets estimated at $5,000,000,000, and that the gross revenue 
of the system in 1932 was $989,722,645. He pointed out that 
that revenue indicated an average per capita contribution by the 
American people for telephone service of $7.93. He suggested 
that the American people were entitled to know if they were 
being overcharged for the service although they might be satis- 
fied with the quality of it. 

The report said very liberal salaries were paid to officers 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. The generosity 
with which the management rewarded itself, the importance of 
the industry and the magnitude of its operations, the report said, 
called for actual and not nominal regulation.’ He listed some of 
the salaries paid, the list showing that in 1933 W. S. Gifford, 
president of the company, received $206,250 salary and $5,920 
other compensations, including fees as a director in various 
companies. 

Dr. Splawn recommended regulation of holding companies 
in the communications field. He said the holding company had 
been found, as a result of this investigation, to be as prolific 
in abuses in the field of communications as in other utilities 
already studied. He said that the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., which was both a holding and an operating company, 
was more powerful and skillful than any state government with 
which it had to deal. 

At a hearing before the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, the general purpose of the Rayburn communi- 
cations bill (H. R. 8301) was approved by the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners and the Federal 
Radio Commission. K. F. Clardy, of Michigan, said that the 
national organizations of state commissioners had endorsed the 
bill, but urged that no provision be placed in it which might de- 
prive the state commissioners of the power over intrastate rates 
and services. Paul A. Walker, chairman of the Oklahoma com- 
mission, said that the telephone problem was so large that state 
commissions were almost powerless to regulate rates. 


Amendments pertaining to radio regulation were presented by 
E. O. Sykes, chairman of the Federal Radio Commission. Amend- 
ments presented by him dealt with the supervision of news 
broadcasting agencies and American-originated programs com- 
ing into the country from beyond its borders, particularly Mexico. 

Further hearing is expected to be had on the bill the latter 
part of next week, this hearing having been adjourned so as 
to permit the committee to take up other legislation. 


CANADIAN TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


Emphasizing the “speed and flexibility” of highway service, 
the Canadian Industrial Traffic League has suggested a co- 
ordination of the freight and express service of the Canadian 
railroads, an extension of pickup and delivery service, and 
greater utilization of the motor truck to make the service more 
attractive. A simplification of the freight classification and cer- 
tain other recommendations are included. The action was taken 
following the report of a sub-committee, appointed last February 
by the executive committee. 

“The character of the present pickup and delivery services, 
both as to areas and the points therein served, would appear 
to prevent full utilization of such service,” says the sub-commit- 
tee report. “It is accordingly suggested that the extension of 
the pickup and delivery service to all rail points embraced in 
the area in Ontario and Quebec where highway services are 
operated would help to correct this situation, lending to it a 
wider appeal and render it more adaptable to the needs of the 
shipping public.” 

Modifications in Canadian Freight Classification liberalizing 
packing requirements, as well as an extension of the hours in 
which the pickup and delivery service is available, are asked. 
It is pointed out that railroad pickup service is not available 
after 5:00 p. m., while the highway carriers generally will 
accept shipments after that time. 

The following statement is included in the report as to the 
measure of charges for the pickup and delivery service: 
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Another adverse feature which does not promote transportation 
by rail service is the method employed in the pick-up and delivery 
tariffs of naming one rate at the approximate level of the third class 
of the ordinary class rate tariffs for application on the different classes 
of traffic. It is well known that a substantial tonnage of heavily load- 
ing commodities, which are rated third and. fourth class in the classi- 
fication, are not attracted under the existing rate arrangement de- 


scribed above. It would appear that this can be improved by intro- 
ducing varying scales of rates, to include pick-up and delivery, related 
substantially as follows: 

Articles rated in the Canadian Freight Classification higher than 
ist class L. C. L., to be charged a scale of rates equal to the exist- 
ing 1st class freight rate. 

Articles rated in the Canadian Freight Classification lst or 2nd 
class L. C. L., to be charged a scale of rates equal to the existing 2nd 
class freight rate. 

Articles rated in the Canadian Freight Classification 8rd or 4th 
class L. C. L., to be charged a scale of rates equal to the existing 4th 
class freight rate. 

Articles accorded L. C. L. commodity rates, to be charged at the 
commodity rate. 


‘ 

The report also calls attention to the competition of high- 

way carriers for carload freight and says the railroads should 

continue to give attention to fixing of commodity rates that 

will compete with the motor’ transport operators for this class 
of traffic. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY AMALGAMATION 


In a statement to the officers and employes of the Canadian 
National, C. P. Fullerton, chairman of the board, calls attention 
to “propaganda looking to the amalgamation of the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific railways,” which, he says, has been 
on foot for months. His statement denies that any such pro- 
posal is being favorably considered by the board of trustees 
which came into office about four months ago, following passage 
of the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific act, under which the 
managements of the two roads were directed to seek reductions 
in operating expenses through cooperative action. The act spe- 
cifically declared against “amalgamation” or unified manage- 
ment, said Chairman Fullerton. None the less, he said, it would 
be a mistake to take lightly the propaganda referred to. 

“There is this to be said, that unless the position of all 
railroads in Canada materially improves within the next few 
years many experiments, presently unpalatable and presently 
unacceptable, may have to be tried,” warns the statement. Loyal 
support of the railroad is urged on the employes, the apparent 
purpose of the communication being to allay uncertainties and 
fears in their minds with respect to their future employment, 
in view of changes that would follow if the two roads were 
amalgamated. All of the important economies claimed for amal- 
gamation can be realized through cooperation of the two man- 
agements, in the opinion of Mr. Fullerton. 


AGAINST GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


A resolution opposing government ownership of the railroads 
was adopted by the Kentucky division of the Travelers’ Protec- 
tive Association of America at its annual meeting, in Louisville, 
April 6 and 7. Delegates of the division to the annual meeting 
of the association in St. Louis were instructed to present a copy 
of the resolution to the national organization, with a request that 
it cooperate with “all willing organizations of traveling sales- 
men in this connection, and that united effort be resorted to, to 
give the fullest expression to this protest.” A copy of the reso- 
lution was forwarded to President Roosevelt, Coordinator East- 
man, and to Kentucky representatives in Congress. 

The resolution declares that the members of the Kentucky 
division “unanimously record definite opposition to government 
ownership of railroads, or to any attempt to launch our federal 
government at this time in private enterprise of the magnitude 
of ownership and operation of railroads under the condition of 
an unbearable tax burden upon the people.” 


CHICAGO TRAFFIC COUNCIL 


Receipt of committee reports and other routine business 
largely occupied the monthly meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Industrial Traffic Division, Chicago Association of 
Commerce, April 9. Coordinator Eastman’s proposed highway 
and waterway carrier regulatory bills were discussed and re- 
ferred to committees for further study and possible recommen- 
dations as to action, and various other pending legislative mat- 
ters, local and national, received attention. 

A proposal to establish a joint carrier agency in Chicago 
at which shippers may make their freight payments was un- 
derstood to have been brought a step nearer realization by re- 
ceipt of a report on that subject from a railroad committee of 
treasurers, but, in the absence of the chairman of the shippers’ 
committee, J. A. Brough, traffic manager, Crane Company, which 
had been handling that matter, it was sent back to the com- 
mittee for further report. The railroads are said to be going 
ahead with their plans for the establishment of such a joint 
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agency, and have asked the shippers to give detailed study to 
the plan they have suggested. 

Consideration was also given to the possibility of further 
action in an effort to obtain a dunnage allowance in box cars, 
similar to that that applies in connection with shipments in 
open-top equipment. The application of the shippers for such an 
allowance has been before the railroad classifieation committees, 
but has been turned down. The matter was referred to the 
dunnage committee for further study, and possible action, in 
conjunction with the appropriate committee of the National 
Industrial Traffic League. 


RAILROAD REVENUES 


Operating revenues and operating expenses of class I steam 
railroads for the month of February, 1934 and 1933, and for the 
two months ended with February, 1934 and 1933, compiled by 
the Commission’s Bureau of Statistics, follow: 


February 
1934 1933 
Average number of miles operated ......... 239,460.56 241,347,28 
Revenues: 
SE ee Pere ye eee $201,661,350 $169, 230,858 
Se Pty err ee per mee ee *25,377,002 §23,621,008 
I Rien alata sala a veka db dis ord adi pened ab ene 7,184,305 7,172,925 
0 OR ee ere errrierarere” 3,682,646 2,446,793 
ETE GERGP TFEMBPOTTATION 0.0.06 cccccccccnsnes 5,574,514 5,310,909 
cn cir hewwabnnwents 4,466,876 3,931,250 
EES > er rere rer rrr rT 666,743 632,893 
EG Ie 6:66.60 60.005 6:6 045060854008 174,183 192,626 
Railway operating revenues .......... $248, 439,253 $212,154,010 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures ...... 25,121,866 21,641,459 
Maintenance of equipment ............... 50,531,115 44,989,855 
I: Sean tree aaa elias pia aceon enw ae Bee ackecae 7,096,895 6,973,730 
INN, | 5.66 oi a 6:4 0:00:56 000 60-90 wo ee 92,041,803 84,296,230 
Miscellaneous operations ..............66. 2,105,513 1,765,885 
og , RRS eee eer ere 11,826,187 11,934,022 
Transportation for investment—Cr....... 132,157 267,114 
Railway operating expenses ......... $188,591,222 $171,334,067 
Net revenue from railway operations ....... 59,848,031 40,819,943 
Be ern rte 20,571,842 21,435,327 
Uncollectible railway revenues ..............- ,85,463 54,955 
Railway operating income ............ $ 39,190,726 $ 19,329,661 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance .........eseee% ,854,669 6 427,132 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance .............. 3,055,044 2,768,750 
Net railway operating income ....... $ 29,281,013 $ 10,133,779 
‘ 75.91 80.76 


Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) . 


*Includes $732,695 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
§Includes $1,204,473 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 





Two Months 
1934 1933 
Average number of miles operated ......... 239,490.20 241,358.01 
Revenues: 
SE ee ee ne eer eR ery he eeT: $410,435,151 $348,470,264 
REE sv ons scecw nares 6eeceees Ceise-odim *52,576,051 $50,274,684 
NT Oa cia SA wc i eeemataw web ond eeu aaiewaselede 14,830,084 14,904,645 
NS, “i, oh ic tracinia Mane iale 4 babGa.<aie eis koe ,730,690 4,703,133 
BE Other CLANSPOTtATION «2.62. sccccsccoes 11,407,455 10,904,556 
PE, Ses ciSenoe ss ausinecaeseea nee ee 9,411,521 8,511,332 
Se Se eer 1,412,468 1,332,321 
EE ES ave Sibi hun besinndese seas 361,722 391,785 
Railway operating revenues ......... $506, 441,698 $438,709,150 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures ..... 50,281,773 44,296,162 
Maintenance of equipment ............... 103,221,732 92,581,761 
_ eG ont eS Ree Rea a 14,387,774 14,272,278 
DE: cc ncciarbscinwaneas saee se 188,339,808 174,059,964 
Miscellaneous operations ..............65 ,293,354 3,777,700 
EE Ae re ee ree 24,195,208 24,496,490 
Transportation for investment—Cr. ..... 278,872 470,528 
Railway operating expenses $384,440,777 $353,013,827 
Net revenue from railway operations 122,000,921 85,695,323 
PERTIWAT. TRE GOCTURED. o.cciccsccccveceecs .-» 41,341,885 43,175,527 
Uncollectible railway revenues ...........+6. 191,938 145,412 
Railway operating income ........... $ 80,467,098 $ 42,374,384 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance ..............- 14,291,043 13,035,406 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance .............. 5,966,173 5,620,189 
Net railway operating income ....... $ 60,209,882 23,718,789 
to re : 75.91 $ 80.47 


Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) .... 


*Includes $1,663,115 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
§Includes $2,631,448 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


LOANS FOR FISHING VESSELS 


The House has passed Senate joint resolution 15, with 
amendments, under whieh ship construction loans may be made 
under section 11 of the merchant marine act for construction 
or reconditioning of vessels used in the whaling and fishing 
industries. The loans would bear not less than 5% per cent 
interest. a. 

The Senate agreed to the resolution as approved by the 
House, thus making final congressional action on the measure. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


REIGHT rates in one or two major trades weakened slightly 

in March, according to a Pacific Coast freight and charter 
market report. Volume of business was fairly well maintained, 
however, and the outlook for the coming month ig for con- 
tinued good volume but no great improvement in rates, it is 
added. 

Best volume of business was enjoyed by the China grain 
trade, in which a number of vessels, both American and foreign, 
were fixed for prompt loading. Rates remained unchanged, with 
American ships getting in the neighborhood of $3.75 a ton and 
foreign flag ships about 11s a ton. This movement of wheat is 
expected to continue throughout the summer and to provide a 
good outlet for tramp steamers. No full cargoes of grain for 
Japan were recorded and liner rates were about 25 cents per 
ton lower than in previous months. Rates in the United King- 
dom-Continent trade fell off, together with the volume of busi- 
ness, during the latter part of the month, rates dropping from 
about 20s to reported offers of 14s for the Continent. Inter- 
coastal time charters for wheat were scarce, due to owners 
insisting on round trip voyages. 

In the lumber trade several full cargoes have been fixed for 
China on the basis of $5.75 to Shanghai, with up-river ports tak- 
ing about $1 per 1,000 feet additional, One or two cargoes were 
fixed to North China at rates ranging from $5.50 to $6.00. Rates 
in the Japan trade have trended downward due to falling off 
in demand, but it is believed that the situation is only temporary 
and that rates will regain previous levels within a short time. 

In the Australia lumber trade several vessels were fixed 
for full cargoes from the North Pacific range for April-May 
loading on private terms, reported to have been done on lump 
sum basis, which would work out to about $7.50 per 1,000 feet, a 
slight improvement. There were no full cargoes of lumber 
reported in the intercoastal trade. 

Practically no time charter business was effected during the 
month. 

A fair business was done in the tankers trade from Cali- 
fornia to various destinations in both clean and dirty trades. 

A change for the better was noted in several divisions of 
the full cargo freight market in the past week, notably in the 
grain trade, which had a good-sized list of fixtures after several 
weeks of stagnation. The tankers trade also showed con- 
siderable improvement over the previous week. 

Among the grain fixtures were six from Montreal to United 
Kingdom ports, all done on the basis of 1s 41d for April or 
May loading. This rate is a decrease under the rate obtained 
by a number of owners on fixtures arranged several months 
ago but it is understood that shippers at that time obtained 
many desirable options, which may account for the difference 
in rates. 

The time charter market continued rather slow, with West 
Indies operators engaging only a limited amount of tonnage. 
Sugar merchants are holding back for the present in anticipa- 
tion of early action by Congress to lower the tariff on Cuban 
imports. . 

Transatlantic sugar cargoes were completely out of the 
market during the week. 

Several long voyage time charters were reported for the 
River Plate, most: of them for delivery North of Hatteras, re- 
delivery on the Plate. The rates were not disclosed. 

’ No lumber or coal fixtures developed and inquiry was lack- 
ing. 

Two more scrap iron cargoes were fixed, both for the Baltic. 
One was a 1,219 net ton vessel from New York to Gdynia at 
$3.40 f. d., for prompt loading, and the other of 1,084 net tons 
from the North Atlantic range to Danzig on the basis of 10s 
for one loading port, 10s 6d if two, for the second half of April. 

The tankers market was steady and there was considerable 
activity in the Gulf for ports north of Hatteras. Further vessels 
have been brought out of layup and there are now very few 
American flag tankers lying idle, according to brokers’ reviews 
of the situation. There have been several inquiries in the mar- 
ket for both transatlantic and Pacific business. An American 
steamer of 6,552 net tons was engaged for a year’s time, dirty, 
from California to North of Hatteras or the Gulf, on the basis 
of 56c beginning in April. A motorship of 10,000 tons was 





chartered for a clean cargo from California to Australia on the 
basis of 12s with options, for May-June loading. 


SHIPPING CODE OBJECTIONS 


Copies of the proposed code for the shipping industry have 
been received in Chicago and are causing considerable comment 
in shipping circles. At the offices of The National Industrial 
Traffic League it was pointed out that those sections of the 
code that deal with the filing of rates with the code authority, 
the administration of minimum rates, and the adjudication of 
complaints with reference to rates would amount practically to a 
system of rigid rate regulation on all vessels flying the United 
States flag. Especial apprehension was felt because such regu- 
lation would not take cognizance of so-called differential rates, 
a considerable structure of which has grown up applying as 
fixed reductions on slower traffic or between specified points. 

The League, through its inland waterways committee, of 
which F., S. Keiser, traffic commissioner, Chamber of Commerce, 
Duluth, Minn., is chairman, has addressed a protest to the 
National Recovery Administration and pointed out five specific 
objections directed particularly to Section 7, namely: 


1. We object in its entirety to the establishment of Article 7 of 
the proposed code for reason that it places the man who pays the 
freight bill at the complete mercy of the boat owners. 

2. It cannot possibly result in anything but increased transporta- 
tion charges and will undoubtedly result in the deflection of traffic 
not to the water lines but away from the water lines. 

38. There is no public demand for further regulation of water 
lines than now exists. 

No provision is made for an elasticity in the making of con- 
tract rates that are absolutely necessary if traffic is to move freely by 
this mode of transportation. 

5. The recourse provision shown in Section 3 is more or less a 
joke, What good will it do to complain after you have lost the busi- 
ness? 

The foregoing are specific objections. The outstanding objection is 
the extension of bureaucracy over business which heretofore operated 
on the Great Lakes particularly in a highly satisfactory manner to all 
concerned. Control is placed in Washington over transportation mat- 
ters located many miles distant therefrom and in the hands of men 
who do not know any more about conditions incident to water trans- 
portation from the standpoint of the public than the man in the moon. 
The establishment of this code, as written, places the transportation 
paying public in an unbearable position, without any voice whatso- 
ever as to the amount of transportation charges which they must pay, 
wholly at the mercy of the boat owners, whose previous conduct clearly 
indicates what their subsequent conduct will be and this can only 
result in a highly unsatisfactory arrangement. 


Mr. Keiser, in his letter, emphasizes that the above objec- 
tions are simply a reiteration of what he has already submitted 
to the NRA on two previous occasions. “They are,” Mr. Keiser 
says, “so painfully patent and cogent to a man who is on the 
ground in the actual conduct and handling of the rates and 
services afforded by the boat operators, that it is difficult to 
understand why the Administration insists upon turning a deaf 
ear to our protests. 

“In view of the fact that there is such wide-expressed oppo- 
sition to the establishment of this code, may we suggest that 
another public hearing be conducted at which time we may 
be able to air specific objections to Article 7 contemplating the 
establishment of minimum rates.” 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements, and modification and cancella- 
tion of agréements, filed in compliance with section 15 of the 
shipping act, 1916, as amended, have been approved by the De- 
partment of Commerce: 


2729—Between Ocean Shipping Company, Ltd., and Williams 
Steamship Corporation: Provides for the transportation of general 
cargo on through bills of lading from China and Japan to U. S. At- 
lantic Coast ports, with transshipment at Seattle. 

2849—Between Oriole Line (Southgate Nelson Corporation) and 
American Line Steamship Corporation (Panama Pacific Line): Pro- 
vides for the transportation of whiskey on through bills of lading 
from Glasgow, Scotland, to U. S. Pacific Coast ports, with transship- 
ment at New York. 

2856—Between Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., and Lucken- 
bach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Carriso, Inc. (Flood Lines, 
Inc.): Provides for the transportation of shipments on through bills 
of lading from U. S. Atlantic and Gulf ports to South Sea Islands and 
Australia, with transshipment at San Francisco. 

2859—Between Border Line Transportation Company and Calmar 
Steamship Corporation: Provides for the transportation of shingles 
on through bills of lading from Vancouver, Victoria, Powell River and 
New Westminster, British Columbia, to U. S. Atlantic Coast ports, 
with transshipment at Seattle. 

2863—Between The Atlantic & Caribbean Steam Navigation Com- 
pany and Norddeutscher Lloyd (North German Lloyd): Provides for 
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the transportation of coffee, cocoa, tobacco and hides on through bills 
of lading from San Juan, Puerto Rico, to Bremen, Germany, with 
transshipment at New York. 

2869—Between The Atlantic & Caribbean Steam Navigation Com- 
pany (Red “D’” Line) and Societe Anonyme de Navigation Belge 
Americaine (Red Star Line): Provides for the transportation of coffee, 
cocoa, tobacco and hides on through bills of lading from San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, to Antwerp, Belgium, with transshipment at New York. 

2871—Between The Atlantic & Caribbean Steam Navigation Com- 
pany (Red “D’” Line) and Compagnie Generale Transatlantique 
(French Line): Provides for the transportation of coffee, cocoa, to- 
bacco and hides on through bills of lading from San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, to Marseilles, France, with transshipment at New York and 
Havre. 

2874—-Between Cahiar Steamship Corporation and Southgate Nel- 
son Corporation (Oriole Lines): Provides for the transportation of 
cargo on through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific Coast ports to 
England, Ireland and Scotland, with transshipment at New York, 
Philadelphia or Baltimore. 

2876—Between Calmar Steamship Corporation and Southgate Nel- 
son Corporation (American Hampton Roads Line): Provides for the 
transportation of cargo on through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific 
Coast ports to England and Scotland, with transshipment at Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore. 

2879—Between The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Company 
and Compania Espanola de ee gene Maritima, S. . (Gardiaz 
Line): Provides for the transportation of shipments on through bills 
of lading between Genoa, Leghorn, Barcelona, Malaga, Seville, and 
Valencia’and Puerto Rico, with transshipment at New York. 

2880—Between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and Weyer- 
haeuser Steamship Company: Covers transportation of cargo under 
through bills of lading from the Philippine Islands, China and Japan 
to Boston, Trenton, Philadelphia, New York, Newark, Baltimore and 
Norfolk, with transshipment at Los Angeles or San Francisco. 

2881—Between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd. (Furness Line): Provides for the through trans- 
ortation of passengers between San Francisco and Los Angeles Har- 
for and Liverpool, with interchange at New York or transfer at New 
York and Boston, Halifax or St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

2883—Between United Fruit Company and Osaka Shosen Kabushiki 
Kaisha: Covers the movement of shipments of general cargo under 
through bills of lading from Japan and China to New Orleans, La., 
with transshipment at Cristobal, C. Z. 

2884—-Agreement by Fred Olsen & Company to protect tariff rates 
fixed by the member lines of the United Kingdom-Pacific Coast Con- 
ference on cargo carried on vessels of the Fred Olsen Line from Hull 
to Pacific ports of the United States. 

2886—Between Compagnie General de Navigation a Vapeur (Fabre 
Line) and Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc.: Covers transporta- 
tion of canned goods and dried fruit under through bills of lading 
from U. S. Pacific Coast ports to European ports of call of Fabre Line, 
with transshipment at New York. 

2889—Between Thos. & Jno. Brocklebank, Ltd., and Clyde Mallory 
Lines: Covers the movements of cotton in bales under through bills 
of lading from Calcutta, India, to Charleston, South Carolina, with 
transshipment at New York. 

2897—Between Lykes Bros. Steamship Company, Inc., and Panama 
Mail Steamship Company: Provides for the transportation of canned 
grape fruit on through bills of lading from Puerto Rico to U. S. Pa- 
es and British Columbian ports, with transshipment at Cris- 
tobal, C. Z. 


Agreements Modified 


131-38—Modification of agreement of the Trans-Pacific Passenger 
Conference granting same commissions and allowances to party organ- 
izers of parties of third-class passengers to Australasia as are pres- 
ently granted such organizers in connection with first-class and 
cabin-class passengers, 

193-1—Modification recording addition to agreement of Pacific 
Coast-Puerto Rican Conference restricting direct calls of vessels of 
member lines to three ports in Puerto Rico; namely, San Juan, Ponce, 
and Mayaguez, and permitting lines to absorb cost of forwarding ship- 
ments from San Juan to Ponce or Mayaguez when vessels do not call 
direct at the latter ports. 


Agreements Cancelled 


5382-C—Between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd. (Gulf Pacific Line) and 
National Navigation Lines: Cancels agreement covering the through 
movements of shipments of inedible tallow from U. S. Gulf ports to 
Guaymas, Mexico, with transshipment at San Francisco. 

561-C—Between Panama Mail Steamship Company and National 
Navigation Lines: Cancels agreement covering the through movement 
of shipments from U. S. Atlantic Coast ports to West Coast ports of 
Mexico, with transshipment at San Francisco. 

673-C—Between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd. (Gulf Pacific Line) and 
National Navigation Lines: Cancels agreement covering the movement 
of shipments of general cargo on through bills of lading from U. S. 
= — to West Coast ports of Mexico with transshipment at San 

ancisco. 


681-C—Between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd. (Gulf Pacific Line), and 
National Navigation Lines: Cancels agreement covering the move- 
ment of shipments of crinkled paper bag liners on through bills of 
lading from U. S. Gulf ports to Mazatlan and Topologampo, Mexico, 
with transshipment at San Francisco. 


686-C—Between American-Hawaiian Steamship Company and Na- 
tional Navigation Lines: Cancels agreement covering the movement 
of shipments on through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic Coast ports 
to Topolobampo, Mexico, with transshipment at San Francisco. 


695-C—Between American-Hawaiian Steamship Company and Na- 
tional Navigation Lines: Cancels agreement covering the movement 
of shipments on through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic Coast ports 
to Mazatlan, Mexico, with transshipment at San Francisco. 


1250-C—Between Williams Steamship Corporation and National 
Navigation Lines: Cancels agreement covering the through movement 
of shipments of lignin pitch from Norfolk, Va., to La Paz, Mexico, 
with transshipment at San Francisco. 


1257-C—Between Nelson Steamship Company and National Naviga- 
tion Lines: Cancels agreement covering the movement of shipments 
of lignin pitch on through bills of lading from Norfolk, Va., to La 
Paz, Mexico, with transshipment at San Francisco. 

1529-C—Between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company (Quaker 
Line) and National Navigation Lines: Cancels agreement covering the 
movement of shipments of merchandise on through bills of lading 
from U. S. Atlantic Coast ports to Mexican ports, with transshipment 
at San Francisco, Los Angeles, or San Diego. 
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SHIPPING BUREAU APPOINTMENT 


James Craig Peacock has been made special assistant to the 
director of the Shipping Board Bureau, and also a member of 
the advisory committee for the Shipping Board Bureau, Secre- 
tary Roper has announced. 


Mr. Peacock, a native of Philadelphia, Pa., is a graduate of 
Princeton University and the Law School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He was admitted to the Philadelphia bar in 1912 
and spent nearly five years as a member of the staff of the 
Legislative Drafting Research Fund of Columbia University. In 
this connection he did a great deal of legislative drafting for the 
Wagner Factory Investigating Commission and the State Tax 
Revision Commission in New York and for the House merchant 
marine committee. He was also actively engaged in behalf of 
the ways and means committee and the finance committee of 
the senate. He served for a short period as an examiner of 
accounts in the office of the Commissioner of Accounts of New 
York City and as a member of the staff of the Federal Indus- 
trial Relations Commission, 


Mr. Peacock took an active part in the drafting of the legis- 
lation providing for government insurance of cargoes and hulls 
by the War Risk Insurance Bureau before the entry of the United 
States into the war in 1917 and also in the drafting of the ship- 
ping act of 1916, by which the Shipping Board was originally 
created. 


In 1917, he was appointed legislative draftman in the Treas- 
ury Department, and also served successively as secretary of 
the excess profits advisors, tax reviewers, and advisory tax board 
in the bureau of internal revenue. For the last fifteen years he 
has been practicing law in Washington, and up until the time of 
the creation of the Cotton Textile Institute, he was counsel for 
the National Council of American Cotton Manufacturers. 


The members of the Shipping Board Bureau Advisory Com- 
mittee were appointed by Secretary Roper to act as advisors to 
the Secretary of Commerce and to the director of the bureau on 
matters concerning the work of that organization, and also the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation. The membership of the committee 
now consists of Admiral H. I. Cone, T. M. Woodward and Mr. 
Peacock. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR LEVIATHAN 


Contending that operation of the Leviathan, the great Ger- 
man passenger liner which the United States took over as the 
result of the war with Germany, and on which it has spent 
millions of dollars for reconditioning and operation, involves a 
loss of $80,000 a trip, the United States Lines, through John 
Franklin, has proposed to the Shipping Board Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce that it be allowed to operate a new 
ship in place of the Leviathan. 


The United States Lines, according to Henry H. Heimann, 
director of the Shipping Board Bureau, now has a contract with 
the government which calls for the Leviathan making not fewer 
than seven voyages a year. This requirement, according to 
the lines, will cause a loss of more than $500,000 a year. Di- 
rector Heimann, who explained that the matter had been taken 
under advisement, outlined the situation as follows: 


Under the original contract made by the United States Lines with 
the Shipping Board, a loss in the operation of the Leviathan was con- 
templated. The contract contained a clause permitting reconsideration 
of certain operations, and it is under this clause that the United 
States Lines have asked for consideration. 


The United States Lines propose in lieu of operating the Levia- 
than, the construction of a new ship of the Manhattan-Washington 
type with slightly added speed, and setting aside by the Lines of a 
fund approximating the yearly loss from the operation of the Levia- 
than, which fund is proposed to be placed in escrow and to be returned 
to the United States Lines when and if such new ship is constructed. 
In case of failure to build within an agreed period, the sum so set 
aside according to the proposal would revert to the U. S. government 
as liquidated damages. Such a new ship, it is contemplated by the 
proposal, would be built under the Jones-White law, wherein the 
government is authorized to loan up to 75% of the cost of the ship, 
and the operator is to provide the remaining 25% of the capital. The 
75% loan to the operator, it is proposed, be repaid to the government 
in accordance with terms satisfactory to the government. 


At the present time, the United States Lines is indebted to the 
government, and part of the security for the indebtedness is the mort- 
gage on the Leviathan. The operation or non-operation of the Levia- 
than will have no bearing on the liquidation of the indebtedness due 
the government. 


The contention of the United States Lines was that the operation 
of the Leviathan at an estimated loss of approximately $560,000 a 
year would neither benefit the government nor the ship operator, but, 
they contend on the contrary, would prove a financial burden to the 
ship operator from which they seek relief. The operating company 
emphasized the value of a new ship as an addition to the American 
merchant marine. 

It is expected that a recommendation by the Shipping Board Bu- 
reau to the Secretary of Commerce may be made very shortly, for 
unless the requirement that the Leviathan be operated this year is 
modified, the time element will require prompt action. 
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April 14, 1934 


SHIPPING REGULATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We refer to page 650, April 7, Traffic World, on which there 
appear quotations from address by Mr. Heimann, director of the 
Shipping Board Bureau before the members of the India House 
in New York April 4. We quote, for your information, a very 
important paragraph which appears to have been left out of 
your article: 


There must be a measure of regulation of the industry so as to 
prevent certain practices from occurring—practices which seem to tear 
down the entire rate structure. In the end, any shipper will recognize 
that policies with respect to transportation costs which fail to assure 
reasonable return on investment will prove a foolhardy policy for the 
shipper over a long period of time. Such a policy may well drive the 
American flag from the seas, and leave American commerce in the 
control of foreign operators. Foolhardy practices such a vicious rate 
cutting, senseless competition, destructive of the very security of the 
shipper who ships his goods, extravagant expenditures, unjustifiable 
capital structures which totter of their own weight—these are some 
of the practices which ship operators have indulged in. With respect 
to some of the practices, the government can be helpful in ironing 


out difficulties. 
J. Sinclair, Chairman, Trans-Atlantic 
Associated Freight Conferences. 
New York, N. Y., April 9, 1934. 


CANCELLATION OF SHIP CONTRACT 


On motion of Senator Tydings, of Maryland, the Senate has 
adopted a resolution calling on the Secretary of Commerce to 
furnish to the Senate the reasons for the abrogation of a con- 
tract dated November 25, 1932, between the government and 
the Boston Iron & Metal Company of Baltimore, Md., for the 
sale and scrapping of 124 vessels belonging to the Shipping 
Board, declared by the board as obsolete and surplus. He said 
the company had kept its part of the contract but that the 
Department of Commerce, now in charge of Shipping Board 
matters, had failed to deliver the vessels for scrapping as agreed 
upon in the contract. 


MARGINAL TRACK HEARING 


The hearing in Shipping Board Bureau Docket No. 78, in re 
marginal track delivery, set for April 16 at New Orleans, has 
been postponed until further notice at the request of the Board 
of Commissioners Lake Charles Harbor & Terminal District. 
The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association has been permitted 
to intervene in the case. 


WORLD SHIPPING SITUATION 


Further improvement in world shipping at the close of 1933 
is revealed in a report issued by the Commerce Department’s 
transportation division. 

At the beginning of the current year, the report showed, 
there were 8,891,000 gross tons of shipping laid up in the prin- 
cipal maritime countries, which represented a reduction of 
3,809,000 gross tons, or nearly 43 per cent, as compared with 
January 1, 1933. 

This reduction, it is pointed out, is the result both of scrap- 
ping and re-employment, although the exact ratio of each factor 
is indeterminable at this time. In the United States, however, 
most of the reduction is attributable to reemployment. 

Idle steam and motor shipping of the United States on 
January 1, 1934, including Shipping Board and privately-owned 
vessels, totaled 2,819,000 gross tons, compared with 3,243,000 
tons on July 1, 1933, and 3,588,000 tons on January 1, 1933. The 
corresponding figures for Great Britain and Ireland were, re- 
spectively, 2,045,000, 3,207,000 and 3,096,000 gross tons; for 
France 831,000, 940,000 and 931,000 tons; for Germany, 523,000, 
703,000 and 1,103,000 tons; for Norway, 448,000, 743,000 and 635,- 
000 tons; and for Italy, 441,000, 512,000 and 619,000 tons. 


TOURIST EXPENDITURES DECLINE 


United States tourists expended $298,000,000 abroad in 1933, 
according to final estimates prepared by the finance and invest- 
ment division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
This estimate, which is slightly higher than that reported in 
the division’s preliminary release of March 21, on the country’s 
balance of payments estimates in 1933, was 33 per cent less 
than in 1932, and represented a drop of 65 per cent below the 
record figure of $821,000,000 in 1929. 

These annual outlays, which include passenger fare pay- 
ments to foreign steamship lines, constitute one of this coun- 
try’s most important “invisible imports,” as evidenced by the 
fact that in the period, 1924-1930, they averaged approximately 
$700,000,000 annually. In the twelve-year period, 1922-1933, cov- 
ered by the division’s annual compilations, the net annual pay- 
ments to foreigners by Americans on tourist account averaged 
77 per cent of the average merchandise export balance, and 45 
per cent of the combined net “favorable” balances in merchan- 
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dise and interest (exclusive of war debt receipts) account. In 
1933, however, the country’s net payments for tourist services 
declined 38 per cent, whereas the net receipts from abroad on 
merchandise and interest account fell only 13 per cent. 


GULF CONFERENCE LIMITATION 

A proposal by the Gulf Intercoastal Conference that no addi- 
tional lines be admitted to the Gulf intercoastal trade except 
on a finding of the Shipping Board Bureau that such additional 
service is necessary will be made the subjject of a hearing be- 
fore the bureau. The matter has not yet been assigned for hear- 
ing. The Nelson Line has protested to the bureau against the 
proposal. The conference recently denied it membership in the 
conference. Officers of the Shipping Board Bureau denied a re- 
port intimating that the bureau had had something to do with 
the putting forward of the conference limitation proposal. 


HOT OIL RULES FOR SHIPS 


As administrator of the petroleum code, Secretary Ickes has 
issued an order requiring reports from ships moving petroleum 
or its products from Texas and California ports to other do- 
mestic ports, showing the name of the vessel, the name of the 
owner, the name of the master, port from which the report is 
being made, the number of barrels of petroleum and of each 
product taken as cargo and the destination of the cargo. The 
ships are also to report the number of barrels discharged at 
the port from which report is being made; the number of bar- 
rels, other than taken on at the port from which the report is 
being made, held aboard as cargo, the destination of the cargo 
and (if not taken on at any port in Texas) the port of origin 
of the cargo. 

The object of the order, which has been added to the 
regulations concerning hot oil issued last July, is to get data 
concerning shipments by vessel with a view to preventing the 
shipments of oil produced in violation of state laws, so as to 
prevent its getting into interstate commerce. The order was 
issued on account of many reports that producers and refiners 
of oil in Texas and California had been shipping large quanti- 
ties of illegally produced oil into other markets, threatening 
thereby to disrupt the government’s program for the stabiliza- 
tion of the petroleum industry. 


WESTERN WATER CARRIER CODES 


The National Recovery Administration has announced that 
hearings on the labor provisions of the codes of fair competi- 
tion for the inland water carrier trade in the western division 
of the United States, Columbia River and Central and Northern 
California Districts, will be held in Portland, Ore., April 24, Room 
705, U. S. Court House, and in San Francisco, Calif., May 1, in 
the conference room of the Merchants’ Exchange building. 

Hearings on labor provisions of the proposed code of fair 
competition for the towboat industry in the western division 
of the United States will be held as follows: Northern District 
(Puget Sound)—April 17, Customs Court building, Seattle, 
Wash.; Columbia River—April 25, Room 705, U. S. Court House, 
Portland, Ore.; Central and Northern California—May 2, Con- 
ference room, Merchants’ Exchange building, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

The hearings will be under the jurisdiction of J. B. Weaver, 
deputy administrator. 


BARGE ACT CHANGE OPPOSED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


When S. 2347, the bill passed by the Senate extending to 
the Columbia and Snake Rivers in the Pacific northwest the 
through route and joint rate provisions of the inland waterways 
corporation act, was reached a second time in the House on a 
call of the calendar, consideration was blocked again by objec- 
tions from Representatives O’Malley, of Wisconsin; Zioncheck, 
of Seattle, Wash.; and Truax, of Ohio. Representative Ed- 
monds, of Pennsylvania, blocked consideration of the bill the 
first time it was reached. 

Representative O’Malley said the bill apparently was an 
effort to extend to the Inland Waterways Corporation, the gov- 
ernment barge line agency, an additional franchise to operate 
on the Columbia and Snake Rivers. 

“Back where I come from we have had some experience 
with the Inland Waterways Corporation,” said he. “It operates 
a few scows out of Chicago, because political influence has re- 
versed the flow of the Chicago River, draining needed water 
from the Great Lakes. I think that we have given them a lot 
more than they are entitled to, including water. I am going to 
object to this bill because it is an extension of a grant which 
should never have been given any public or private corporation.” 

Representative White, of Idaho, who said he was the author 
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of the bill, stated that the measure simply would put the Snake 
and Columbia Rivers in the same status as the Mississippi and 
Warrior Rivers, “and will afford the farmers of the territory 
tributary to these rivers a means of moving their products, 
particularly wheat, to tidewater by river transportation.” He 
said the bill had nothing to do with drainage. 

Representative O’Malley said “they will get around to doing 
some drainage in some way,” and added that although Lake 
Michigan water was really being “pilfered” to operate power 
plants, the excuse for the “pilfering” was that it was needed 
to make navigation possible. He said he would like to accom- 
modate his colleague by withdrawing his objection but “our 
experience with rivers used by the waterways corporation shows 
that they are the excuse to bring about drainage of the lakes.” 

“I am impelled to believe that whenever they get the right 
to a franchise on a river, they will manage to get enough water 
to navigate through trick legislation or on some other basis,” 
said he. “A navigation plea is a good front for water thievery, 
anyway it is used.” 


ANOTHER SUGAR RATE WAR 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


As represented to the Commission, the government barge line 
on the Mississippi has started another sugar rate war by cut- 
ting the all-water rate from New Orleans to St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, effective April 1. According to a fourth section applica- 
tion filed with the Commission, by the Western Trunk Line 
Committee, the barge line, which does not have to file its rates 
with the Commission, cut the all-water rate from New Orleans 
to Chicago from 27 cents to 25.5 cents on the 80,000 pound mini- 
mum and from 31 to 29.5 cents on the 60,000 pound minimum, 
and to St. Louis from 26 to 25.5 cents on the 80,000 pound mini- 
mum. Other barge lines, it is understood, have also cut rates. 

According to the application of the committee the all-rail 
lines serving Chicago and St. Louis from New Orleans propose 
to meet the government barge line’s cuts by making a three 
cent reduction in their rates, that is, from 34 to 31 cents on 
the 80,000 pound minimum and from 39 to 36 cents on the 
60,000 pound minimum to Chicago. From New Orleans to St. 
Louis the proposed cut would be from 32 to 29.5 cents on the 
higher and from 34 to 31.5 cents on the lower minimum. 

To meet the reduction in the all-water rates and the pro- 
posed cut by the New Orleans-Chicago lines the western trunk 
lines propose to cut their rates from the beet sugar producing 
points in Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming, Utah, Montana and 
Minnesota to Chicago, Milwaukee, Peoria, Springfield and St. 
Louis and intermediate points on and east of the Mississippi 
three cents a hundred pounds. They propose to cut the rate 
to St. Louis three cents so as not to have St. Louis higher 
than Chicago. 

The applicant western trunk lines said that the sugar rate 
adjustment of the United States was based primarily on market 
competition and that it was necessary that the rates from all 
production points to consuming territory, distance considered, 
be approximately the same. They said that sugar tonnage was 
important traffic to them as shown by the fact that in 1932 
the carriers of the United States originated 107,441 cars of 
that commodity, of which 40,681 cars originated in the north- 
western and central western regions, the territory served by 
them, largely in the groups mentioned in their application. 

This fourth section application was the first specific word the 
Commission had as to the probability of another sugar rate 
war. Heretofore when one carrier or group of carriers made 
or proposed changes in rates on sugar, all other carriers took 
notice and made what they deemed checkmating moves. There- 
fore they assumed that as soon as the carriers serving the 
Atlantic and Pacific ports noted that the New Orleans-Chicago 
lines had moved to meet the competition of the government 
barge line they would also make moves to meet what the 
barge line had done and what the western trunk lines had pro- 
posed to do. The government barge line, like every other car- 
rier by water, is wholly free from any supervision by the Com- 
mission in its port to port rates, which these sugar rates are. 

The Mississippi Valley Barge Line has protested against the 
grant of sixth section permission to Emerson, agent of the New 
Orleans-Chicago lines, to make the proposed reduced rates 
effective on less than the thirty-day statutory notice. The ap- 
plication, however, had not been filed when it protested. 


AIR EXPRESS SHIPMENT 


Fashion goods set a record of air express shipments, April 
2, when a giant air transport plane was completely filled with 
more than 1,200 dresses, suits and coats, and flown from New 
York to Chicago. The shipment totaled 2,400 pounds and was so 
bulky that passenger seats were removed and the compartment 
completely filled. It was the heaviest air express consignment 
ever handled by the air division of the Railway Express Agency. 
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Taking off at 2:30 in the afternoon the “flying dress shop” 
reached Chicago after a 5%-hour flight via United Air Lines, 
The shipper was the New York wholesale and buying establish- 
ment of Marshall Field and Company, which had appraised 
smart Easter styles, made quick selections, and assembled the 
huge order, which was rushed to Chicago by air, so that a 
post-Easter sale, offering absolutely the latest styles, could be 
held. 





PASSENGERS FLOWN IN 1933 


More than 1,800,000 persons were carried as passengers in 
civil aircraft of the United States in 1933, according to an an- 
nouncement today by the aeronautics branch, Department of 
Commerce. In all types of operations, including those sched- 
uled air lines, miscellaneous commercial operators and private 
flyers, the number of passengers transported was 1,815,074. 
Miles flown totaled 125,865,390. The total of passengers carried 
in 1932 was 1,796,490; miles flown in that year were 129,111,667. 

The passengers flown by civil aircraft in 1933 included 
568,940 who were patrons of the air lines, and 1,246,134 who 
flew in other civil aircraft. The air lines flew 54,642,545 miles 
in 1933, and other civil aircraft flew 71,222,845. 


PILOTS AND AIRCRAFT 


There were 13,755 pilots and 6,600 aircraft holding active 
Department of Commerce licenses on April 1, 1934, according 
to an announcement made by the aeronautics branch of the 
department. These totals, taken from a study just completed by 
the aeronautics branch, may be compared with those of April 1, 
1933, when there were 18,457 licensed pilots and 7,004 licensed 
aircraft. é 

Pilots included 100 licensed in the new amateur grade, cre- 
ated last December. The decrease in the total number of pilot 
licenses is due in part to the reversion of many private and solo 
licenses to the student grade when the private pilot require- 
ments were raised and the solo license was discontinued last 
year. This is shown by the fact that on April 1, 1933, there 
were 7,459 student licenses, while on the first day of April, 1934, 
this number had increased to 12,233. More than 1,000 solo 
licenses still are outstanding, but no new ones are being issued 
and holders are being reclassified as their solo licenses expire. 

Among the 13,755 persons holding pilots’ licenses as of April 
1, 1934, there were 7,047 of the transport grade, 1,020 limited 
commercial, 16 industrial, 4,524 private, 100 amateur and 1,048 
solo pilots. The licensed pilots included 359 women, whose 
licenses were divided as follows: Transport, 67; limited com- 
mercial, 36; industrial, 1; private, 181; solo, 64, and autogiro, 1. 

The total number of aircraft, licensed and unlicensed, of 
which the department had record on April 1, 1934, was 8,917, 
while this number on the same day of last year was 9,086. Un- 
licensed craft (bearing identification numbers only) totaled 2,317 
on the first of April, 1934. 

Leading the states in number of aircraft, licensed and un- 
licensed, was California with 986. New York was second with 
846 and Illinois third with 599. Considering licensed aircraft 
only, California led with 836; New York followed with 760, and 
Illinois was third with 520. 

In number of licensed pilots, California led with 2,596; New 
York was second with 1,324 and Illinois third with 866. 


AIR TRANSPORT REORGANIZATION 


Reorganization of the nation’s air transport system in the 
immediate future was made certain this week by announcement 
of two of the three holding companies collectively operating 
about 90 per cent of scheduled commercial plane service. Im- 
mediate reorganization to bring ownership and operation within 
the terms, as announced by the administration, that will apply 
in the award of future air mail contracts on a permanent basis 
was announced by both United Aircraft and Transport Corpora- 
tion, holding company for the operating companies embraced in 
United Air Lines, and by Aviation Corporation, which owns 
American Airways. Aviation Corporation is controlled by the 
Cord Corporation. Inquiry at the offices of Transcontinental- 
Western Air, one of the operating subsidiaries of North Amer- 
ican Aviation, the third of the large operating units, brought the 
information that an announcement with respect to North Amer- 
ican was expected early next week. North American is con- 
trolled by General Motors. 

“While permanent air mail legislation has not yet taken 
final shape in Congress, it is highly probable, from the drafts 
of bills which have been introduced, that the complete separa- 
tion of transport companies from manufacturing companies will 
be stipulated as a condition to the reletting of air mail contracts 
on any other than a temporary basis,” says a special letter 
(Continued on page 733) 
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Adjustable chairs in duo-tone shades 
of pearl-green, glass curtains to 
match, a rich rug to soften the 
footfall—the 40-passenger 
compartment is modern 

as the moment. 






The ZEPHYR makes its bow. 
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Mahomet as meals from 
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chair. 
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The flashing outside surface of the 
train is unpainted; the inside sills 
and ornamental moulding 
likewise remain in their 
natural bright finish. 





) FThe train takes its name from 

ZEPHYRUS, god of the West Wind 
S§....the light propitious “Aprille” 
wind... . harbinger of Spring —that 
reawakens the earth’s green growth 
after the depression of Winter. 


And like Chaucer’s children in the 
Canterbury Tales, the ZEPHYR will 


go on a pilgrimage. 





The whole train is 
“‘shot-welded’’—not even 
rivet heads to impair its 








streamline. 










—An eastern exhibition tour of 3000 
miles in 22 days embracing 30 of the 
principal cities from the Atlantic Coast 
to Chicago; then a month’s tour of 
5000 miles visiting more than a hun- 
dred cities on the Burlington; followed 
by a journey to the Pacific Coast. 


The reclining chairs in the 
smoking room are done in 
fine leather in harmony 
with the soft tans of walls 
and ceiling. 










A keen little solarium 

fitted with detached chairs 

+ occupies the glass-enclosed 
rear of the last car. 
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Points of contact with the articulated trucks are heavy All stress members and weight-sustaining parts consist of Framework embodies the scientific latticed method of 
members, sleeve-jointed, built integral with the ends of the U-shaped struts and beams, “‘shot-welded,”’ for maximum construction. Crumpled metal foil, tissue thin, between 
car. strength combined with lightness. 





exterior and interior sheathing, insulates by reflection 


































The BURLINGTON ZEPHYR is an New sources of power, new methods of transmission 


were sought. The first of a heralded new type of two- 


mnovation. cycle, oil-burning Diesel engine, developed especially 
It is novel and unique in design; revolutionary in the for the ZEPHYR by the Winton division of General 
application of automotive principles new to rail travel; Motors, furnishes its motive power. 

basically different from conventional trains in structural 

composition. The ZEPHYR has only sixteen wheels altogether (a 


train having three cars of conventional equipment 
Not only as to exterior sheathing and interior finishing, would have thirty-six) the rear of one car and the front 


but as to framework as well, it is built of stainless of the succeeding one resting upon the same truck—the 
steel—a modern non-corrosive metal characterized by its heralded articulated method which makes for economy, 
great ruggedness, ductility, and high tensile strength. light weight, smooth riding qualities, less noise; and 


Practically every plate, sheet, strut, beam or other part eliminates “slack” between the cars. 
is secured by means of electric welding rather than 
riveting. This welding takes advantage of the new 
Budd ‘“‘shot-weld” process in which each “shot” of 
electricity is precisely timed, resulting in absolute uni- 
formity in welds; unifying the sections effectually and 
without breakdown of the molecular qualities of the 
metal. 


The train is air-conditioned throughout; equipped for 
radio reception and runs on roller bearings. Windows 
are of shatter-proof glass. Trucks are rubber-cushioned 
at points of impact. Wheels are solid steel alloy with 
integral tread, rim-toughened to render long service 
without regrinding or replacement. 


The Burlington ZEPHYR was built at the Phila- 
delphia works of the Edw. G. Budd Mfg. Co. 





Mr. Paul Cret of Philadelphia was consulting 
architect for the builders in charge of the interior 
decorative treatment. 





The Chicago builders, Holabird & Root were 
consulting architects for the Burlington in the 
train’s styling. 
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The Burlington Zephyr 


(Written for the Traffic World by Ralph Budd, President, Burlington Lines) 


is a lightweight streamline 

train of stainless steel 
equipped with a 660-horsepower 
two-cycle Winton Diesel engine 
capable of a speed upwards of 100 
miles an hour. It made its first run 
Monday, April 9, fifty miles, from 
Philadelphia to Perkiomen Jct. and 
return. As already announced by 
the Winton Corporation, “this is the 
first time in railroad history that 
an engine of this type has been 
used in this country in rail car op- 
eration.” It is also the first com- 
pletely streamline steel train in 
this country. The train is of the 
articulated type—that is, a swivel 
joint connects the ends of two ad- 
jacent cars, which are carried on a single truck. The entire 
train of three cars is 197 feet long, weighs approximately 195,000 
pounds, and has only 
sixteen wheels. It pro- 
vides for 76 feet of 
mail, express and bag- 
gage space, an electric- 
ally equipped buffet-grill 
compartment, and seats 
for 72 passengers. The 
passenger compart- 
ments are air-condi- 
tioned throughout. The 
Zephyr was built by the 
Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company of 
Philadelphia. Perhaps 
it should be said that 
there is no _ relation- 
ship between the presi- 
dent of the Burlington 
and the president of the 
manufacturing com- 
pany, however much 
the accomplishments of 
the latter might prompt 
the writer, in pride, to 
make such a claim. 

An attempt will be 
made here to interpret 
the advent of this new 
train and its possible significance as respects the future of rail- 
way travel. In the last hundred years three developments have 
been outstanding in their influence on transportation in Amer- 
ica. The first was the displacement of highways and waterways 
by railways as primary carriers, the second was the completion 
of the Panama Canal, and the third was the renaissance of high- 
way transportation brought about by the motor vehicle and a 
nationwide program of highway construction. 

The immediate consequence of railway building in the nine- 
teenth century was a tremendous impetus to the westward surge 
of population. Rapid settlement of the Mississippi Valley re- 
sulted, and this, together with shortening the time of long dis- 
tance travel, made certain our national unity, while cheap trans- 
portation brought a standard of both rural and urban life that 
otherwise would not have been possible. The Panama Canal 
changed profoundly the routes of trade and commerce, particu- 
larly between the two coastal strips lying within 300 miles of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

We do not yet know the final effect of modern motor 
vehicles and a splendid highway system on the nation’s trans- 
portation and on its business and social economy. The radius 
of highway movement has been multiplied many-fold and the 
amount of local travel and transport has increased corresponding- 
ly; communities have been brought closer together; farmers are 
minutes, rather than hours, away from their trading, marketinz, 
and amusement places; county seats are so accessible that con- 
solidation of counties is entirely feasible from an administrative 
point of view. A large part of the present highway travel has 
been created by the advantages and attractions that motor cars 
and good highways afford, and much traffic also has been taken 
away from the railways; but the automotive industry is so 
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First actual photograph of Zephyr in operation. 


colossal that, of course, it contributes directly and indirectly a 
great deal of railway freight tonnage moving from and to vari- 
ous mines, mills, and factories, to say nothing of that incidental 
to highway construction. It is not the purpose to attempt an 
appraisal of the railways’ gains and losses on account of auto- 
mobiles, busses, and trucks, but, rather, to affirm the proposition 
that modern highway transportation is a reality that we must, 
and willingly should, accept and deal with rationally. 


Genesis of the Zephyr 


The considerations that led to the building of the train may 
be worth relating. Analysis of the decline in passenger revenues, 
which has been the outstanding feature of railway earnings in 
the last decade, shows that the greatest loss has been in local 
travel. Better highways and better and cheaper automobiles 
have brought about this shift—and it is only a shift, for the 
total amount of traveling in this country has increased very 
greatly, while rail travel has declined. Probably nine or ten 
times as many passenger-one-mile units of travel are performed 
now on the highways as on the railways. Exclusive of suburban 
commutation travel the Burlington handled 1,212,000,000 pas- 
sengers-one-mile in 1920, 
of which more than 
one-half was short-haul 
travel; in 1933, the cor- 
responding passenger- 
one-mile figure was 304,- 
152,000, of which about 
one-quarter was _ short- 
haul travel. The aver- 
age distance traveled 
by passengers was 68.8 
miles in 1920 and 156.3 
miles in 1933. The ter- 
ritory served by the 
Burlington is thickly 
settled for the west, and 
the short-haul or local 
business prior to the 
advent of the improved 
highway and automo- 
bile, as indicated by the 
figures just cited, was 
very large, and was 
also quite constant. 

The problem of re- 
ducing the cost of their 
vanishing passenger 
traffic has been one of 
the most difficult with 
which the railways have had to cope. It is not practicable to 
reduce passenger-train miles, when railway travel shrinks, to 
the same extent as can be done in the case of freight-train 
miles when freight tonnage declines, Real progress has been 
made in that direction, however. Passenger trains that had 
become unprofitable were eliminated when practicable and, in 
some instances, highway busses have been substituted by the 
railroads for such trains. Another expedient has been the use 
of gas-electric motor cars instead of steam trains, where the 
capacity of such cars was sufficient. There are 55 gas-electric units 
on the Burlington which perform 27 per cent of all the passenger 
train miles on the system, but the meager travel, in many cases, 
does not pay the cost of operating even these small units, which 
averages about 36 cents a mile. As a general rule, both the 
public authorities and the general public have appreciated the 
necessity for such changes and they have cooperated in making 
them effective. 

Passenger earnings have been further declining as fares 
have been reduced, year by year. The requirement is for a very 
low operating cost. Something may be done in the way of 
further lowering the cost of operating these smallest train units 
by using lighter one-car trains, but the labor cost is such a 
large part of the total of 36 cents a train mile that not very 
much in dollars and cents saving can be expected where single 
gas-electric cars are now operating. 

There is a substantial passenger train mileage that cannot 
be performed with a single gas-electric car, but that, at present, 
is unprofitable or barely pays its way. These trains, moreover, 
constitute a necessary service that the railways must render to 
their communities. Arbitrarily defining this intermediate type 
of train as that which has from two to five cars, on the Burling- 
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ton it comprises 25 per cent of the total passenger-train mileage. 
It was this sphere of operation for which the Burlington con- 
ceived the idea of introducing the lightweight, streamline, Diesel- 
powered train. 


The Zephyr was planned for use between Kansas City, 
Omaha and Lincoln, where it will take the place of two locomo- 
tives and six cars, having a total weight of 1,618,000 pounds, or 
more than eight times the weight of the Zephyr. The daily 
round trip it will make totals 502 miles. The route traverses 
one of the finest local territories in the United States, but, sad 
to relate, the people there have ceased to ride on railroad trains 
to any great extent. With the idea of tempting them back to 
the rails, this latest innovation is offered for their approval. 
Whatever advantages Diesel-powered, lightweight, streamline 
trains possess over other types of trains will be demonstrated 
and their use extended accordingly. 


The Zephyr represents an effort to get as far away as 
possible from the traditions and conventions that usually sur- 
round the design and construction of railway equipment. Subject 
only to such limitations as track gauge and outside clearance 
dimensions, the objectives set out were comfort, speed, eco- 
nomical operation, and beauty and suitability of line and color 
both in exterior and interior treatment, with constant emphasis 
on safety. 3 
Diesel Motive Power 


The fields of automotive, aeronautical, and marine engineer- 
ing all contributed to the creation of the new train. The phe- 
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become matters of greater precision. Such high speeds anj 
pressures necessitated a complete redesign of the injectioy 
nozzles, valves, and associated mechanism to overcome the 
combustion lag which would be very detrimental to efficient ang 
satisfactory operation. 

The Diesel engine burns low-priced, low-volatile fuel rang. 
ing from 22 to 36 degrees Baumé gravity, which is considerably 
heavier fuel than can be burned in a gasoline engine. This 
difference in weight gives approximately 23 per cent more 
thermal units a gallon for fuel oil than for gasoline with the 
same B.t.u. a pound. In addition to the fuel economy, the lov. 
grade fuel oil burned in a Diesel engine reduces evaporation 
losses and fire hazard to a minimum. Gasoline will “flash” at , 
temperature 50 degrees F. below zero, while Diesel fuel will not 
flash until heated to a temperature 150 degrees F. above zero, 
even if exposed to an open flame. 

The Zephyr is the first motor-car train in this country to 
utilize the two-cycle Diesel engine as a prime mover, This 
engine has 8 cylinders, 8-inch bore by 10-inch stroke, and develops 
660 brake horse power at 750 revolutions a minute. Without 
generator, it weighs 13,420 pounds, or 20.8 pounds per DbD.h.p. A 
two-cycle, slow-speed, marine-type Diesel engine, turning over at 
104 r.p.m., weighs 216 pounds per b.h.p. Four-cycle Diesel engines 
used in some oil-electric freight locomotives in this country 
operate at 550 r.p.m. and weigh approximately 31 pounds per 
b.h.p. Four-cycle gasoline engines, such as are used generally in 
rail motor cars, operating at 950 r.p.m., weigh 24.6 pounds per 
b.h.p. 
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nomenal advancements in motive power, metallurgy, and weld- 
ing that had been made in those fields.led Burlington officials in 
1932 to investigate the possibilities of adapting those advance- 
ments to railroad equipment, Already all of the railways had 
substituted gas-electric cars for steam trains on their lightest 
runs. The Burlington had 55 such cars, using four-cycle, auto- 
type engines. Latterly, some of these engines were equipped 
with carburetors that permit the use of distillate or, preferably, 
distillate mixed with gasoline. For economy and safety, how- 
ever, the Diesel engine is more desirable, and it was determined, 
when this investigation was undertaken, to use Diesel power, 
if possible. 

Substantial reduction in weight was the great problem to 
be solved and the use of alloys and welded construction in the 
engine, as well as in the car frame, of which the engine bed 
is an integral part, was the answer. These alloys and welding 
have about the same relationship to the use of Diesel engines 
in railroad passenger trains that good highways have to the 
use of automobiles. In the Zephyr, the one-piece, front-end car 
frame and engine bed is made up of “cromansil”’ (chromium- 
manganese-silicon), which has been welded into an integral 
structure and thoroughly heat treated. 


The conventional type of gasoline engine, whether or not 
equipped to burn distillate, employs one carburetor or more for 
mixing the fuel and air outside of the cylinders where the fuel 
atomization-time factor is not so important and in which the 
ignition system can readily be adjusted to fire the combustible 
mixture to suit the higher speeds. This is the type commonly 
used on motor-car trains. The Diesel engine has neither car- 
buretor nor electric ignition system. In it, air is compressed to 
approximately 500 pounds a square inch near top center, raising 
the temperature to 1,000 degrees F., which is more than suffi- 
cient to ignite the fuel oil injected into the combustion chamber 
at a predetermined moment. 

The original Diesel engine and practically all subsequent 
modifications up to recent years were of the slow speed, station- 
ary type. Formerly, 350 revolutions a minute were considered 
quite fast while now Diesel engines are built that operate at 
speeds up to 1,800 r.p.m. The high-speed Diesel involves higher 
gas pressures and inertia forces that, in turn, require stronger 
parts to withstand the increased stresses and bearing loads. In 
addition, the fuel injection at higher speeds requires pressures 
for atomization of fuel oil ranging from 2,000 pounds to 18,000 
pounds a square inch, The timing and metering of fuel oil also 
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“Floor plan” of new 


In the two-cycle Winton engine of the Zephyr, the efficiency 
is greatly increased through a scientific application of such 
devices as the “Root” type “scavenging air blower,” which not 
only acts as a “supercharger” for augmenting the power output, 
but also provides the essential means for eliminating burnt 
gases from the cylinder. At higher altitudes, power loss is inci- 
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dental to gasoline or distillate-burning engines that are not 
equipped with supercharging device. At an altitude of five thou- 
sand feet, this loss is about 15 per cent. The supercharger, which 
the Zephyr will be the first rail car to use, will prevent losses 
due to altitude. 

The Zephyr’s engine has a specially constructed water- 
cooled cylinder liner, near the bottom of which a series of air 
ports directly connect with the air-blower duct in which the air 
pressure is at approximately five pounds a square inch when 
the engine turns over about 750 r.p.m. At the top of the cylinder 
liner is mounted a specially designed cylinder head with four 
yalves, Which are used for scavenging only. 

Following the two-stroke cycle through its sequences, be- 
ginning, in this case, with the power stroke: 


1. The air has been compressed into the combustion chamber to 

approximately 500 pounds a square inch which, through molecular 
friction, has increased the temperature to about 1000 degrees Fahren- 
eit. 
" 2. A precisely predetermined amount of fuel oil is injected into 
the red hot air, the fuel and air mixture is immediately ignited, and 
the expanding gases force the piston downward toward the bottom 
dead center. , 

3. Just before the top of piston reaches the air scavenging ports 
in the cylinder liner, the four valves in the cylinder head are opened, 
allowing the products of combustible to escape into the atmosphere. 

4, As the piston continues on its downward stroke it uncovers 
the air scavenging ports, fresh air rushes into the cylinder from the 
blower duct, driving out the remaining burnt gases through the four 
valves in the head, which up to that time are still open but ready to 
close. 

5. The piston then starts on its upward stroke, but before the top 
of piston covers the air scavenging ports the four valves in the cyl- 
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inder head close simultaneously, thereby trapping the air in the cyl- 
inder and compressing it to aproximately 500 pounds a square inch 
at near top center, which pressure, in the meantime, has raised the 
temperature of the compressed air in the combustion chamber to 
about 1,000 degrees F. 

6. At this point the fuel is again injected into the combustion 
chamber, expanding gases drive the piston downward, and the power 
stroke begins anew, thus having completed a work cycle. 


‘ 
A Diesel engine operating on the four-stroke-cycle principle 
performs practically in the same manner, except that it exerts 
only one power stroke out of every four. The results of tests 
in actual service, which for the first time will be made available, 
will be most valuable in determining the relative advantages of 
the two-cycle and the four-cycle types. 
According to tests, the Zephyr’s engine will consume .37 
pound of fuel oil per b.h.p. hour. Under normal conditions in 
the territory where the Zephyr will operate, the difference in 
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One-piece engine bed and front-end car frame of 
cromansil. 


fuel cost a hundred miles for a three-car train using the types 
of motive power shown would be approximately as follows: 


eae. DOOOETER, CONE Wi TEE oo. 5.6 660.50 66.5 0000000560 500seerers $9.02 
Gasoline-electric motor car and conventional equipment......... 7.57 
Diesel electric lightweight streamline train..................005. 2.33 


This indicated economy, together with the factor of greater 
safety, controlled the selection of motive power. 

One feature of this train that, perhaps, may not be realized 
generally, is that it is electrically operated. The direct gearing 
of internal combustion engines to the axles of railroad equip- 
ment has not been successful and the accepted method of apply- 
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ing the power is through electric motors. The operation thus 
actually is electrified, the power plant being located on the 
train instead of being along the right-of-way, as in general elec- 
trification of a line. In the case of the Zephyr, the main gen- 
erator delivers 600 volts direct current to the two traction motors, 
mounted, one on each axle of the forward truck. 


Braking System 


Rapid acceleration and deceleration are essential features 
of the performance of the Zephyr. The 660 h.p. Diesel, which 
in addition to 60 h.p. for operation of cooling fans, air-condi- 
tioning, and other auxiliaries, will deliver 600 h.p. to the gen- 
erator shaft for propulsion of the train, will give very rapid 
acceleration as well as very high speed. Special brake equip- 
ment has been provided by Westinghouse to accomplish smooth, 
quick, and dependable deceleration. The following is adapted 
from Vice-President Down’s description: 

The braking system consists of (1) a primary straight air 
brake system, providing the element of high flexibility, (2) a 
secondary automatic air brake system, providing high pressure 
emergency features, and (3) a safety control system, electro- 
pneumatically interlocked with the two basic systems, to guar- 
antee their integrity against any mechanical or supervisory fail- 
ure, In the primary system an automatic self-lapping brake valve 
supplies pressure to a control pipe connected to relay valves on 
each car brake unit which, in turn, control the flow of air from 
storage reservoirs on each car to the brake cylinders. The self- 
lapping brake valve, one of the latest developments in the air- 
brake art, maintains pressure in the brake system according to 
the position in which its handle is placed. High capacity, rapid 
acting relay valves respond immediately to the variations in con- 
trol pipe pressure created by brake valve handle movement, re- 
producing instantaneously in each brake cylinder on each car 
the exact degree of pressure sought by the operator. He can 
graduate on or off in small increments insuring prompt, efficient 
brake performance and flexible control that provides smooth 
stops under all conditions. 

In the event of failure of the primary brake system to re- 
spond normally to the operator’s control within a predetermined 
time interval, the secondary high pressure emergency brake will 
be applied automatically, thus insuring the integrity of brake 
control at all times. 

Interlocked with both service and emergency brakes is the 
safety control system, which assures maximum safety at all 
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speeds. It requires the operator to be at his post and in com- 
plete control while the Zephyr is in motion. He must keep his 
hand on the brake valve handle or his foot on the brake valve 
pedal. Should he inadvertently neglect to do this, or should he 
become incapacitated in any manner and release both controls, 
the safety control system immediately functions to cut off the 
power and produce a high pressure emergency brake application. 

Wheels are protected by a retardation controller, another 
entirely new development, which functions to control brake 
cylinder pressure to a degree that provides a retardation rate 
of a predetermined number of miles an hour a second that is 
well within the limits of wheel and rail adhesion under normal 
rail conditions. The retardation controller is a pendulum device, 
suspended on ball bearings and arranged to swing in line of 
train motion. Inertia of the pendulum closes a battery circuit 
at the predetermined maximum rate of deceleration, thereby 
influencing electric magnets on each car brake equipment which, 
in turn, limit the brake cylinder pressures and at the same time 
signal the operator by flashing cab lights, informing him that 
the maximum retardation rate is established, which knowledge 
assists him in exercising proper control. 


Stainless Steel 


The type of cars, including the material to use in their con- 
struction, was a fundamental question, closely related to that of 
motive power. Light weight cars had been built, but no fully 
streamline train of any material had been constructed in this 
country. It has long been known that, with the exception of 
wind resistance, almost every factor connected with the move- 
ment of a vehicle is proportionate to its weight. If, for instance, 
the weight can be cut in half, so can the power; or, if power 
remains unchanged, the acceleration will be doubled. Even 
wear and tear on equipment reduces largely to a tonnage basis. 
But until recently it has been extremely difficult to obtain light- 
weight in units as large as railway cars, and subject to the stress 
and weather conditions encountered by such cars, without some 
sacrifice of safety. 


It was a development in stainless steel at the plant of the 
Budd Company that arrested the attention of Burlingon officials 
and led directly to the realization of the potentialities of this 
material with reference to problems of railroad transportation. 
The work was under the direction of Col. E. J. W. Ragsdale, and 
it was the writer’s good fortune to hear from his lips the story 
of stainless steel. Indebtedness to him for the account here 
given is acknowledged with pleasure. 

Certain steels of the stainless group possess structural 
qualities even more remarkable than those responsible for the 
name. Chief among these is the so-called “18-8”—a steel alloy 
that contains 18 per cent chromium and 8 per cent nickel. This 
steel attains, without heat treatment, greater strength and a 
higher “yield point” than most tempered steels and, at the same 
time, has a toughness more in keeping with softer material. In 
the annealed state it has a tensile strength almost twice that 
of mild steel and yet a workability of soft copper. In either con- 
dition, its resistance to corrosion is more like that of gold or 
platinum than of ordinary steel. Finally, to this unusual com- 
bination of strength and permanence, comes a resistance to high 
temperatures such as is rare among metals. At temperatures 
where wood bursts into flame, where aluminum has become 
molten, and where iron bends of its own weight, “18-8” still 
retains enough of its strength to be as strong as structural steel 
is when cold. True, in so doing, it has sacrificed some of its 
valuable properties, but the significant point is that it will not 
have failed in a possible emergency. 


Design 


Customarily, structural shapes are predicated on stresses 
allowable to mild steel. They are not economical of weight 
when intended for higher stressing, and become unstable if 
proportioned in cross-section to the strength of better material. 
This instability can be illustrated by comparing a light loaded 
board, laid flat, to one more highly loaded, but laid on edge. 
No matter how securely the ends may be held, the center will 
twist or distort until failure results long before the calculated 
full load can be applied. Obviously, the same material made up 
into a box-section would do better. Sections have been “boxed,” 
or closed, for general stability and then “stiffened” against local 
distortion. 

Much could be told concerning this interesting phase of 
lightweight construction, but at the risk of warping the perspec- 
tive of this paper. Suffice it to say that, while conventional 
structural sections distort and fail at a maximum fibre stress of 
around 35,000 pounds a square inch, there are few sections 
built up of thin stainless steel sheets that will not exceed 
100,000 pounds a square inch on the compression side of the 
beam. Some have actually attained 135,000 pounds before failure. 
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Having provided for efficient sections, the next concern was 
how best to place these in any representative structure. Raj. 
way cars, originally built to rest on floor girders, now utilize the 
steel sides as an effective truss and leave to the understructure 
mainly the buffing loads incident to their handling. Now, again, 
a new material enters the field and demands even further 
ingenuity. The higher cost of stainless steel combines with the 
desirability of lighter weight for economical operation in pro. 
moting designs calculated to eliminate every needless pound. 
This can be accomplished only through further utilization of 
those elements that are, of necessity, part of the structural unit. 
For instance, in the Zephyr, both the roof and flooring have been 
considered as structural members. The corrugated roof is no 
mere attempt at distinctive design, but is intended to make of 
this a strong compression member, like the deck of a boat, and, 
while weighing far less than a conventional wood construction 
and canvas covering, it becomes a most substantial member of 
the whole. car structure. So, also, flooring and under-coverage 
are tied into the roof by side walls, so trussed as to act as a 
single girder in resisting the many and varied forces to which 
a car body is subjected. 

As a result of this design method, the structure of each car 
unit requires only some 12,000 pounds of stainless steel, or about 
two-thirds the weight of the central girder alone on a standard 
coach, and about one-fifth the weight of the total steel used in it. 

A rough division of weights in standard coaches gives one- 
third each for car structure, appointments, and trucks. So far, 
we have dealt only with the first. It is obvious that the other 
two require equally careful attention. Certain items like glass 
can suffer no reduction. Seats, however, have been reduced to 
less than one-half their usual weight by the use of aluminum 
alloy. Insulation, thanks to a new concept of using the reflective 
power of thin aluminum sheets, has been lowered from 3,000 
pounds to 128 pounds for the whole train. A cork tile floor 
covering also contributed substantially to lightness. 

With the summation of new resulting weights, the trucks 
automatically become lighter, even without invoking novel 
methods of design or construction. The temptation toward 
radical design of trucks is hard to deny, but both Burlington 
and Budd engineers agreed that departure from accepted practice 
was without proven history in this field and should not be used 
in connection with the Zephyr. It is the belief of the writer 
that still further accomplishments may be achieved in re- 
ducing railroad-car weight by applying the methods and materials 
here being discussed to the building of railroad trucks. 


Electric Welding 


With a design practice established for efficient sections and 
for their effective placement, there remains the third phase of 
the original research program. This has to do with a method 
of assembly consistent with the superior properties of the metal. 
The time-honored fabrication by riveting falls short of the ideal. 
Punched holes help no section; rivet heads restrict close spac- 
ing; and stainless rivets are not easily or effectively “set up.” 
The search for a better method led to the so-called “Shot- 
weld” system. Here, it was found that, in the pressure-cur- 
rent-time regulation of electric spot-welding, a certain propor- 
tioning of these factors not only did not harmfully affect 18-8” 
stainless, but actually changed the area of fusion to a more 
desirable condition. 

In making a “Shotweld,” two or more sheets are held to- 
gether by oppositely placed electrodes, and a current is passed 
between them. Resistance offered in the current path causes 
heating and, eventually, local fusion between the sheets. The 
total heat value is expressed as the product of the square of the 
current, the amount of resistance and the length of time for 
which the current is applied. It is obvious that heat and, hence, 
the extent of fusion, is subject to accurate control. It will be 
further learned that in the above operation there are three func- 
tions that have a distinct bearing on “18-8” stainless. 

First, when “18-8” is heated above 2,000 degrees F. and 
quenched, it attains its softest state. Here it has an elonga- 
tion of 65 per cent and, what is of further importance, a shear 
strength of 75,000 pounds a square inch. Both are approximately 
twice the equivalent values of a steel rivet. This treatment is 
exactly what happens in a “Shotweld.” The metal is locally 
fused and quenched in a chill mold of its own material. 

Second, the electrical resistance of “18-8” is from eight 
to ten times that of plain carbon steel; hence, the current re- 
quired can be materially lessened. The inherently clean sur- 
faces of stainless add no complication. 

Third, a peculiarity of “18-8” is that, if held for any appre- 
ciable time in the critical temperature range of 900 to 1,500 
degrees F., certain carbides of chromium will precipitate out and 
partially destroy valuable properties of the steel. The accent 
above should be on the word “time,” and, in the “Shotweld” 
process, great stress is laid on completion of the welding opera- 
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tion in a very small fraction of a second. The time of current- 
dwell may range from 1/120 to 1/3 of a second, depending on 
the thickness of material to be welded. 

Once these considerations had become clear, the building of 
suitable apparatus was a relatively simple matter. More diffi- 
cult was the development of a recorder to assure faithful per- 
formance, for it must be borne in mind that what one sees is not 
the weld, but the markings incident to the electrode contact. 
Actual fusion, in a good weld, is confined below the visible sur- 
face. Without some measure of heat value, reasonable doubt 
might be had as to whether or not sufficient fusion had taken 
place. The recorder supplies exactly this answer and gives a 
permanent record for every weld made or failed. 

Thus, the “Shotweld” process opens up a method of assem- 
bly superior to that offered by riveting. Each weld is not 
only twice as strong in “shear” as a rivet of like diameter, 
put the spacing can be made closer and there are no holes to 
embarrass the calculation. Incidentally, the cost and speed 
decidedly favor welding. These make possible constructions 
that otherwise never would be attempted. 

This whole development of the “Shotweld” fabrication 
of stainless steel has been followed by Burlington officials with 
full appreciation of its importance. It has seemed to offer, at 
last, a means of translating certain ideas concerning railway 
transportation into an actuality. It has had a sufficient history, 
in aircraft and motor vehicles, to remove the stigma of being 
experimental, and the time has seemed opportune for the launch- 
ing of a novel venture in railroad transportation. While the 
Zephyr marks a radical departure, it is, nevertheless, based on 
sound engineering principles and a proved method of construc- 
tion. 

Strength and Permanence 


In the general project, certain definite conditions were laid 
down, Foremost of these was that, under no consideration, 
should the aim toward light weight or speed result in a com- 
promise with safety. Of course, it was appreciated that light 
weight automatically reduces the force of impact and that stain- 
less members possess unusual resiliency. It was also appreciated 
that certain elements like the engine ordinarily contribute greatly 
toward crash effect and nothing towards its resistance. A 
decision, therefore, was made to make the power plant an actual 
part of the front-end structure instead of an accessory, and to 
concentrate here a major part of the total load. Actually, of 
the 195,000 pounds total train weight, 98,000 pounds are in and 
on the front truck. This is some 20,000 pounds more than the 
weight of one end of a standard Pullman car. 

The high resistance of stainless steel in collapse has been 
one of the most convincing arguments relative to its use. So 
accustomed have we become to judge structural strength by eye, 
that it is difficult to accommodate one’s ideas to the fact that 
structures can be built lighter and stronger in stainless steel 
than in any other known material available for such use. The 
many specimens built and tested have been a revelation. Not 
only have the total sustained loads been surprisingly high, but 
even more impressive has been the fact that each specimen, after 
apparent total collapse, has then continued to support some 50 
per cent of the load that caused it to fail. Additional comfort is 
derived from the thought that, on account of the non-corrosive 
properies of the alloy, the structures built into the car will 
remain as built for an indefinite period of time. 


Plan of Floor Space 


The floor plan of the Zephyr conforms to the requirements 
of the service where it will be used. First is the 8-foot com- 
partment for the operator, who, being at the extreme front end, 
will have an unobscured view in all forward directions. A 
16-foot engine-room provides space to pass on both sides of the 
Diesel engine for care and inspection. Both of these rooms, a 
total of 24 feet, have a one-piece welded alloy frame, which is 
also the engine bed. 

Immediately back of the engine-room is the 30-foot railway 
postoffice, which is equivalent to that now provided on the 
steam trains which the Zephyr will replace, The 16-foot storage 
mail room comes next; then, at the forward end of the second 
car, is a baggage and express compartment about 30-feet long, 
which is ample according to the experience on the proposed run. 
Here is located the boiler for the automatically controlled low 
pressure steam heating plant. These various compartments are 
separated by steel bulkheads or steel car-ends. The electric 
buftet-grill, which extends entirely across the car, is at the ex- 
treme front of the space for passengers. Service will be made 
from the buffet to the passengers in their regular seats, tables, 
hinged at the sides of the car, being placed between the seats. 

There are three passenger compartments. The first is for 
smoking and accommodates 20 persons. The next seats 40 
passengers. Both of these are equipped with seats that are 
adjustable to semi-reclining positions. The observation-lounge 
at the rear has 12 detached easy chairs. This observation fea- 
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ture is made available by placing the buffet-grill at the front, 
rather than at the rear, of the passenger space. 


Exterior and Interior 


Streamlining is a fashion and, like many other fashions, is 
based, in part, on utility. There is no doubt about the style 
appealing to the public, for it expresses the prevalent vogue for 
speed. The quest for speed creates the urge to eliminate all 
possible wind resistance, which, however, does not become much 
of.a factor until something more than fifty miles an hour is at- 
tempted. This affords the scientific basis for the style and 
accounts for the appearance of the streamline effects in the new 
models of automobiles, concurrently with the great increase in 
their capacity for speed. ’ 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology conducted “wind 
tunnel tests” on models for the Zephyr and the results were 
embodied in the full-sized train. The departures in shapes from 
conventional equipment consist chiefly of modified end forma- 
tions and making the surfaces smooth. The bulbous nose and 
fishttailed end of the airplane become in the Zephyr a nicely 
rounded front and gracefully-tapering rear. The windows and 
doors are made flush and all structural appliances are housed in 
a false bottom, while the trucks are covered with shield-like 
plates. Only actual experience will prove the value in added 
miles an hour of the unconventional contours and smooth sur- 
faces, but at 100 miles an hour it is believed that the advantage 
is approximately 30 per cent. The exterior of fluted stainless 
steel, which is unpainted, lends itself to the speed motif of the 
design. 

The interest shown in the annual models of automobiles is 
sufficient testimony to the quick awakening of the- public to the 
beauty in a modern machine. The new standards reject all 
decoration for decoration’s sake. They rely entirely on the care- 
ful study of the strictly useful elements of the design, fusing 
them, so to speak, into a whole without any unnecessary fea- 
tures. These ideas were embodied in the Zephyr. The comfort 
of the passengers and the maximum utilization of space by com- 
pact planning were prime requirements, This modern treatment 
omits ornamentation and relies on simplicity, a restful color 
scheme, comfortable seats, good fabrics, furniture designed for 
this particular use, and modern lighting arrangements. Major 
use has been made of the typical material of the exterior, rust- 
less steel. It emphasizes the main lines of the interior, window- 
heads, and door-frames, Color is supplied mostly by the fabrics 
and carpets. 

The seats in the passenger and smoking cars are of the 
reclining type while, in the lounge, movable aluminum arm- 
chairs and tables are provided. The lighting has been designed 
to avoid the glare of exposed fixtures by the use of coves and 
troughs. The observation-lounge color scheme ranges from 
pastel-blue to grays; the middle passenger compartment from 
almond-green to a pale corn ceiling, and the smoking-room from 
mission leather to tans. The table tops are of formica, with 
aluminum incrustations on the edges. 

Faithful to its name, the Zephyr provides its passengers 
with spring weather by means of the most up-to-date system of 
air-conditioning and ventilation. In addition to providing the 
best of materials, both for construction and for the appoint- 
ments, noted architects were employed for the train’s design— 
Paul P. Cret for the builder, with Holabird and Root for the 
railroad, as consultants, while Helen Hughes Dulany advised 
on the appointments. 

Future Developments 


The type of advancement which the Zephyr represents may 
reduce the cost of train operation and attract enough additional 
travel to turn some losing operations into profit and to continue 
some trains that otherwise would have to be discontinued, but 
certain inherent features of railway operation remain that, in 
our enthusiasm, should not be ignored or forgotten. These 
trains, like all others that run on rails, are restricted to the 
right-of-way and can serve only at the railway stations and not 
at the points of ultimate destination, the home, the hotel, or 
office, which are reached by the automobile. 

This particular type of train, moreover, is of very exceptional 
construction. The cars are built close to the track and cannot be 
coupled to standard cars on account of difference in height, even 
if there were no other obstacles. The train is articulated—that is, a 
single truck carries an end of each of the two adjacent cars and 
these cars cannot be uncoupled exceptin a shop where the taking 
out or putting in of one car would be a matter of hours, The 
flexibility of the standard railway train is one of its essential 
features and makes the car the unit of transportation. This 
results in our railway system being national in character so 
far as shippers and travelers are concerned, as is evidenced by 
through sleeping car routes that cover several railways, and 
by the universal interchange of freight cars. The special char- 
acter of construction and the low height of the streamline cars 
makes the train, rather than the car, the unit and, for that rea- 
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Insulated Wires and Cables 
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ag cambric a pe impregnated paper cables 
or all power, signal and communication circuits. 
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NORFOLD 
TOWEL & TISSUE CABINETS 


chosen for the 
BURLINGTON ZEPHYR 


These modern, stainless steel cabinets were selected 
because of their harmony in beauty and utility 
with the design of this revolutionary train. 
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NORTHERN PAPER MILLS 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 


Westinghouse is proud 


to have supplied equipment 
for 
THE BURLINGTON 
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‘* ZEPHYR” 


an achievement in modern transportation 
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Decorative DRAPERY and UPHOLSTERY Fabrics 


Window draperies for 
the Burlington “Zephyr” 
uere supplied by 


BASSETT, McNAB Co. 


Importers & 1032 ARCH STREET 
Distributors PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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son, when we think of these trains, we must so consider them. 

Through passenger trains on a railroad like the Burlington 
vary in size from day to day and also at junction points where 
cars are set out and picked up. The articulated feature of low 
streamline trains, of course, could be abandoned and, by adding 
more weight, each car could be equipped with two trucks and 
automatic couplers; but that would mean either the use of two 
distinctly different types of passenger equipment, the new and 
the present standard, which would not be interchangeable, or 
entire abandonment of the existing passenger equipment, Since 
the investment in passenger train cars in the United States 
probably amounts to $700,000,000, retiring all of these and the 
locomotives used with them, within a short time, would be a 
tremendous undertaking. 

Nor is it by any means our thought that the steam locomo- 
tive soon is to be supplanted or lose its place as the most im- 
portant motive power on the railways. The improvements that 
have been made in steam locomotives are as outstanding as 
those in other directions and the performance of the latest 
types justifies the opinion that they still are secure in the major 
field of railway operation. At the same time, the heaviest traffic 
routes will continue to tend toward electrification as the density 
justifies that step. We do believe that the place which internal 
combustion power may fill promises to be enlarged as improve- 
ments are made in such power, and some of that enlargement 
will be by way of retaining railway service that otherwise would 
have to be abandoned. 

On all of the western railways, freight trains and passenger 
trains are handled on the same tracks. Super-elevation of the 
outer rail on curves under such circumstances becomes a matter 
of compromise, because the proper super-elevation for the fast- 
est trains is not suitable for the slowest ones. For example, it 
is considered generally on western railways that a 3-degree curve, 
radius 1,910 feet, does not affect adversely the schedules of 
passenger trains, though the theoretical super-elevation on a 
3-degree curve for 60 miles an hour is 7% inches. That is too 
much for the slower moving tonnage freight trains, but 60 miles 
an hour is safe and quite comfortable on a 3-degree curve that 
has six inches of super-elevation. Now, if six inches is a proper 
maximum to adopt for tracks that handle freight trains, then, 
in order to operate passenger trains at 100 miles an hour on 
the same tracks, the maximum curvature should be but little 
in excess of one degree. In actual practice, there are two 
alternatives; either the curvature must be reduced by relocat- 
ing the track, or the speed must be reduced to keep within 
the limits of safety and comfort on the existing alignment. 
The cost of making all curves as easy as one degree 
would be prohibitive in many places and would be im- 
possible in mountain locations because of the contour of the 
country. Obviously, the problem is complicated. In the case 
of the Zephyr, only one per cent of the track on which it will 
operate has curvature as sharp as three degrees and only $ 
per cent is in excess of one degree. 


We believe the immediate significance of this new train in 
the evolution of rail transportation is that it will make possible 
more intelligent planning for the future. The result may be 
that, for a considerable part of the secondary service, light- 
weight Diesel train units can be built to fit the particular needs 
and at such places they may be used extensively. It may be, 
also, that some of the features of constructi6én, including the 
superior materials, fabrication methods, and the interior treat- 
ment, will be embodied in new cars equipped with standard 
couplers. Being interchangeable with existing passenger equip- 
ment, such cars gradually may take the place of the present 
equipment as age and obsolescence cause retirement. Of course, 
it also is possible that couplings may be devised that will retain 
the advantages of the articulated trains and, @&t the same time, 
make practicable picking up and setting out cars at junction 
points or terminals. 


These are our conceptions of what the new train will accom- 
plish. It will not suddenly render obsolete all existing passenger 
equipment and recover all of the lost passenger revenues of 
the last decade. In our opinion, that is impossible because too 
much of the former rail travel was in the short-haul field, where 
except in the vicinity of large cities, the automobile now is 
admittedly preferred by most persons. To recover the lost 
passenger revenue, the new high speed trains would have to 
be very numerous, and this would add to the difficulty of han- 
dling the long fast freight trains of the present day. The loss 
of local passenger business and elimination of more than one- 
third of the passenger train mileage have given the railroads 
some compensating advantages by making possible the speeding 
up of freight trains—another essential in the struggle for 
survival. We feel confident that the Zephyr will do its part in 
providing a new vantage point from which to view the future, 
not only for the Burlington, but for all the railroads in the 
country. 
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April 14, 1984 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF 
RAILROADS 


(By Thomas James Norton, of the Chicago bar, author of ‘‘The 
Constitution of the United States: Its Sources and Its Application,” 
and “Losing Liberty Judicially.’’) 


N the report of the Federal Coordinator of Railroads to the 

President it is stated that, while “public ownership” may not 
be practicable at present, “theoretically and logically” it would 
meet the “known ills of the present situation better than any 
other remedy.” 

An examination of that important and dangerous proposal 
from the point of view of constitutionalism and also from that 
of practical experience in our own country should be made. 

The ownership and operation of railroads by the United 
States as a common carrier is not authorized by the Consti- 
tution. The government of the United States is entirely one 
of granted powers. Where no grant of a power to the national 
government can be found in the Constitution in a given partic- 
ular, action by the government in that respect can be only by 
usurpation. It is well settled that the grant of a specific power 
may carry along with it by implication such further power as 
is necessary to make effective the granted one. Thus, the 
grant to Congress of power “to constitute tribunals inferior to 
the Supreme Court” implies the necessary power to spend money 
for the building or hiring of court houses for those tribunals 
and for the payment of the salaries of the judges. But such 
supplementary power to a direct grant cannot be implied un- 
less, as Jefferson put it, the grant would be nugatory without it. 
The implied power must be essential to the effective applica- 
tion of the granted power. 

Not only is there no grant of power.in the Constitution 
for government ownership and operation of railroads and other 
common carriers, or any other grant of power from which such 
a power may be implied or inferred, but the grant to Congress 
of power only “to regulate commerce” plainly shows that all 
that Congress can have to do with commerce in the United 
States is to regulate it, not to conduct it. The commerce clause 
granting power to “regulate” amounts to a declaration that Con- 
gress cannot conduct commerce either by means of its own 
facilities or by those of others. 

In 1918 and 1919 the national government operated the 
railroads of the country, not as instrumentalities of commerce, 
but as an engine of war, which it had the power to do under 
the war clauses of the Constitution. 

It is a maxim of the law and a rule of interpretation that 
the “specification of one thing is an exclusion of the rest;” 
that is, a specification empowering Congress “to regulate com- 
merce” excludes power to do anything else on that subject. 
Owning and operating for hire the railroads.of the United States 
would not be regulating commerce as regulation was understood 
when the Constitution was written and as the Supreme Court 
in early days defined it. 


The commerce clause of the Constitution was written “to 
regulate commerce” carried by individuals or groups (as it was 
carried when the Constitution was drafted), not as a grant of 
power to the nation to dispossess such individuals or groups 
and go into common carriage itself. George Washington, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, James Madison, Alexander Hamilton, and the 
other worthies who wrote the Constitution never dreamed of 
the national government as a common carrier of freight and 
passengers. 


Where the writers of the Constitution intended the national 
government to have, complete control of a subject they made 
that clear. For example, they authorized Congress “to estab- 
lish post offices and post roads.” No state, no group, no indi- 
vidual has any power to establish or conduct a post office or 
to carry mail. The subject of mail and its carriage is solely 
in the power of the nation. The absolute control of the nation 
over mail by virtue of the post office clause is strikingly different 
from the merely regulatory power granted by the commerce 
clause, which in no way indicates that the commerce of this 
country can be, as the Coordinator of Railroads believes, com- 
pletely controlled and conducted as mail is handled under the 
unlimited power conferred by the post office clause. 


When the constitutional convention sat in 1787, all the 
commerce of the land was carried on by individuals. Neither 
the nation nor any of the states had assumed to take any part 
in common carriage. 

“The Constitution found it [commerce or common carriage] 
an existing right,” said Chief Justice Marshall in 1824 (9 
Wheaton, 1) “and it gave to Congress the power to regulate it.” 

Congress got no power to conduct it. The citizen’s rights 
in commerce existed before the Constitution was written, and, as 
et Justice Marshall pointed out, the Constitution recognizes 
that fact. 
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Three years later Chief Justice Marshall gave (12 Wheaton, 
419) the genesis of the commerce clause: 


The oppressed and degraded state of commerce, previous to the 
adoption of the Constitution, can scarcely be forgotten. It was regu- 
lated by foreign nations with the single view to their own interest, 
and our disunited efforts to counteract their restrictions were ren- 
dered impotent by want of combination. Congress, indeed, possessed 
the power of making treaties, but the inability of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to enforce them had become so apparent as to render the 
power in a great degree useless. Those who felt the injury arising 
from this state of things, and those who were capable of estimating 
the influence of commerce on the prosperity of nations, perceived the 
necessity of giving control over this important subject to one govern- 
ment, 


In addition to that, there had been much conflict among the 
states, which raised tariff barriers against one another. Those 
conditions as to commerce among the states and with foreign 
countries produced what Chief Justice Marshall described as 
“the deep and general conviction that commerce ought to be 
regulated by Congress;” hence, the second grant of power to 
Congress, next in importance to the revenue clause, was that 
“to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several states, and with the Indian tribes.” 

As before said, the framers of the Constitution never dreamed 
that the government should engage in transportation for hire to 
the exclusion of the individual, who had exercised the right 
from time immemorial under English law and from the settle- 
ment of the American colonies. 


Practical Considerations 


But, assuming for the moment that the United States gov- 
ernment has authority to own and operate the railroads of the 
country for revenue, an examination of the practicability and 
the serviceability of such a course to the shipping interests of 
the country will carry its lesson. 

The “known ills of the present situation” which the co- 
ordinator finds are several, and some of the worst are owing 
to government regulation. The towering one since 1929 is shown 
by the following statement, illustrating what happened to the 
business of the United States in that memorable year: 


1929 1932 
i i hs dune wah elekhete eeeeue 448 billion 234 billion 
oe eee 31,050 million 16,931 million 
PE SE 6. 5 ak nee sent bhedisne os 6 billion 3 billion 


How could public ownership then, advocated by the federal 
coordinator, have prevented the disappearance of 214 billion 
ton-miles of freight, or 14,000 million passenger miles, or 3 bil- 
lion dollars of income? 

A coordinator of railroads was not found necessary in 1929 
to ferret out the “known ills of the present situation” and recom- 
mend a remedy, because the railroads were prospering with the 
country. 

The reason that government ownership of railroads is not 
“practicable at present,” in the opinion of the coordinator, 
is that “the country is not now financially in a condition to 
stand the strain of an acquisition of these great properties.” 
But, as the value of road and equipment for 1932 was only 25.5 
billion dollars, paying that should not be regarded as a diffi- 
culty in this era of prodigality in appropriations. 

The advocates of government ownership of railroads always 
spring into activity when the country is at its worst. In the 
confusion they may employ without detection their favorite fall- 
acy of the false cause. In a book published in 1921 by a 
professor in one of the state universities, he concluded that, 
“while the railroad impasse of 1921... was due in large meas- 
ure” to temporary national depression: 


The intelligent observer is being increasingly confronted with the 
query as to whether the proper maintenance of the transportation 
system is not fundamentally a matter of national concern, the fruits 
of which ought to be enjoyed, and the difficulties of which ought to 
be borne, entirely and directly, by the American people. 


Of course, the “impasse of 1921,” like “the present situa- 
tion” found by the federal coordinator, was due, not to the lack 
of government ownership and operation, but to a disappearance 
from the United States in one year of freight and passenger 
traffic as follows: 


1920 1921 
EE Mes ccc thew iaiscndsPetwdeess 411 billion 307 billion 
ee ee eee re 47,276 million 37,471 million 


! 
The professor’s book does not explain how his impasse from 
1920 to 1921 would have been prevented had government owner- 
ship and operation existed, any more than the coordinator of 
railroads explains how his “present situation” could, by govern- 
ment operation, be exchanged for such an enormous traffic as 
that which was so satisfactorily handled by the railroads for the 
people in 1929. 
Nor does the professor show what “intelligent observer” 
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Ours is an industrial civilization 
—an age of Steel. The nation’s 
transportation system can mark 
its genuine development from the 
time when steel became readily 
available. Great bridges would 
still be dreams of the future except 
for steel. Railway trains, ocean 
liners, automobiles, airplanes — 
none of these could exist as we 
know them today, without the 
strength and safety of Steel. More 
than any other metal, Steel is the 
fabric of the modern world. 


Naturally, there have been refine- 
ments in steel—stronger, tougher, 
harder, more uncompromising 
materials have been developed, 
each of which has spread a new 
vista of accomplishment before 
the eyes of the nation’s key in- 
dustries—of which this Corpora- 
tion has been a leader. 


STAI 


LESS 


and Heat Resisting ALLOY STEELS 
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There could be no better example 
than that of USS Stainless Steel. 
In this new metal, the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad 
and the Edw. G. Budd Manufac- 
turing Company alike saw the long 
awaited material for building the 
railway trains of the future. By its 
use, weight could be reduced 
two-thirds, without the slightest 
sacrifice of safety. 


So this light-weight, high-speed, 
streamlined train—The Zephyr— 
is of Stainless All-Steel construc- 
tion—many important parts being 
fabricated from USS Stainless. 
Steel, that has made American 
Railway transportation the 
safest and most dependable in 
the world. Steel, in which the 
American public, passengers 
and shippers alike, have long 
placed implicit faith. Steel, 
the symbol of safety! 
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The Stainless All- Steel framework of 
The Zephyr bears a striking resem- 
blance to-the structure of a bridge. 






For literature and full information on USS Stainless 
Steel, write any of the subsidiary manufacturing com- 
panies of United States Steel Corporation listed below. 
AMERICAN SHEET and TIN PLATE COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh 
Steel Sheets and Light Plates 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago 
Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire and Wire Products 
ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago and 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
Bars, Plates, Special and Semi-Finished Products 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
Pipe and Tubular Products 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
Export Distributors : 
U. S. STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, New York City 





USS Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels are produced under 
licenses of the Chemical Foundation, Inc., New York; 
and Fried. Krupp, A. G. of Germany. 


An18-inch,36-ounce length of frame section 
being literally “squashed” under test—but 
it takes hydraulic pressure of more than 
52,000 pounds to do it. Uniformity is so 
great that strength has proved predict- 
able to within less than 3%, 
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is being “confronted with the query,” or who it is that confronts 
him, or on what set of facts the questioner bases his query 
as to whether “the proper maintenance of the transportation 
system is not fundamentally a national concern.” Of what aid 
to the elucidation of fundamentals is it that queries insist on 
confronting intelligent observers, if they do? For the existence 
of the query, and even of the intelligent observer who is con- 
fronted, are assumptions, forming a perfect professorial syllogism, 
without either major or minor premise, but with the usual posi- 
tive conclusion. 

What does “fundamentally” mean, as the professor employs 
it? Usually, it means lying at or being a part of the founda- 
tion. But, since common carriage for hire was begun by indi- 
viduals in the earliest times and brought to this country by the 
colonists and has been so continued ever since, it would seem 
to the common and not over-educated mind that transportation 
for hire is “fundamentally” not “a national concern,” but the 
right of the individual who wants to engage in it. Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who knew more about fundamentals in government than 
anybody writing today, said that the function of government 
“is to declare and enforce only the natural rights and duties and 
to take none of them from us.” By what “fundamental” does 
any government have the power to take away from any man or 
men the right to engage in carriage for hire which has been 
followed by individuals and groups in English-speaking coun- 
tries for five hundred years? 

The Federal Coordinator employs again what he terms logic: 


When an industry becomes so public in character that such inti- 
mate regulation of its affairs becomes necessary, in strict logic it 
would seem that it should cease to masquerade as a private industry 
and the government should assume complete responsibility, financial 
and otherwise. 


It is begging the question to be resolved to state that “such 
intimate regulation of its affairs becomes necessary.” Many 
of the best informed men in the country, who have to do with 
transportation every day, believe that “such intimate regula- 
tion” is not only unnecessary, but also that it has had a decidedly 
smothering effect. That was the idea of Senator Lewis, of IIli- 
nois, Who introduced a bill to abolish the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. That is the law stated by the Supreme Court of 
the United States (209 U. S., 108), that, except as to two things, 
reasonable rates and fair treatment to all, railroads are to con- 
duct their business as any other owner of property conducts 
his. 

Therefore, the fact that railroads are under “such intimate 
regulation” does not prove that “the government should assume 
complete responsibility, financial and otherwise.” It merely 
shows that railroads have been subjected by one of our most for- 
midable bureaus to intimate regulation. That leaves us where 
we stated, with such intimate regulation disapproved by the 
Supreme Court. As that intimacy costs the American taxpayer, 
in the maintenance of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
nearly a billion dollars a year, a relaxation of it would be val- 
uable to him which should not be altogether lost to sight. 


Again, the railroads do not “masquerade as a private in- 
dustry.” They lock-step in the trappings fastened on them by 
one of the most stupendous and power-hungry of our many 
bureaus. One who masquerades is acting a character of his 
own volition. But the Coordinator shows that the railroads 
are unable to do anything of their own will, because, he says, 
government regulation “reaches deeply into such matters as 
rates, service, capitalization, accounting, extensions and aban- 
donment, mergers and consolidations.” That leaves them free 
to dg nothing but pay a million dollars a day in taxes, and 
any taxpayer knows that there can be no masquerading about 
that. 

Railroad Revenue 


It was shown in the western rate case of 1910 that one of 
the heaviest handicaps of the railroads was their inability, owing 
to insufficient earnings allowed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the consequent lack of credit, to take in partners 
by the sale of stock when new money might be needed, instead 
of taking on creditors by the issuing of bonds and the further 
mortgaging of the property. Only a few of the railroads have 
been able to get money by the sale of stock. Indeed, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission never has permitted the earn- 
ing of the 5.5 per cent directed by the transportation act of 1920. 
Congress learned from experience in the World War what it 
never had seen before—that the railroads are a national defense 
as well as a transportation system for trade, commerce and 
pleasure—and it concluded that they should be protected in 
their earnings so as to be maintained in the highest state of 
efficiency for the benefit of the people and the country. Yet the 
direction of Congress to support the railroads for two years 
up to 5.5 per cent on investment, and at 6 per cent thereafter 
if necessary, has not been observed by the Commission. That is 
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one of the biggest of the “known ills of the present situatioy” 
which confronts the Federal Coordinator. 

Another drain on the revenues of the railroads has beep 
the operation of the long-and-short-haul clause, of the fourth 
section of the interstate commerce law, forbidding a lesser 
charge for a longer haul over the same line, as the charge, 
for example, of $1 from Chicago to Reno and 90 cents to San 
Francisco, the charge of $1 being intrinsically reasonable, byt 
the charge of 90 cents (yielding some revenue, though not 
enough) being necessary if the middle west is to do any bugj- 
ness on the Pacific Coast in competition with shippers by water 
from the Atlantic seaboard. In its discretionary application of 
the fourth section to the needless lowering of rates, the Com. 
mission has seemed more concerned with the sage-brush area 
of the western mountain country than with the sections of 
population. 

The Commission invented a theory that a rate published 
by the carriers on thirty days’ notice, as directed by the law, 
may afterwards become an illegal rate, so that the carriers may 
be required by order of the Commission to refund a part of 
what has been collected. This drain on the railroads was 
pretty nearly as weakening as a pulmonary hemorrhage, and it 
contributed as much as any other thing to the “known ills of 
the present situation.” That a rate published and put in effect 
according to the requirements of the law could at the same 
time be illegal is a theory too abstruse for the ordinary mind. 
It could be conceived and applied only by the composite men- 
tality of a seasoned governmental bureau. 

On the impracticability and, therefore, the undesirability 
of governmental ownership of railroads, apart from the Consti- 
tutional considerations presented at the beginning, a few simple 
illustrations will be employed rather than a statistical compari- 
son of American operation with results on government-owned 
railroads in other countries, which might be uninteresting to 
the average reader. 


Idea Once Rejected 


The Coordinator of Railroads overlooks the all-important 
fact that the American people concerned in and paying for trans- 
portation once hotly rejected his theory. That repudication was 
made to a Congressional committee and to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission just before the railroads were turned back 
to their owners after federal control during the World War. 
The socialist-minded Director-General of Railroads proposed 
that, as an “experiment,” in order to give a peace-time and, 
therefore, unconstitutional “trial” to federal operation (it being 
blandly disclaimed that it was intended to be the beginning of 
the end of private ownership), the government retain possession 
of the railroads for five years longer. Great organizations of 
shippers, great organizations of industry, like the National 
Industrial Traffic League, chambers of commerce, individual 
shippers, and travelers on passenger trains arose up almost in 
a body and demanded of Congress and the Commission the 
immediate surrender by the government of the properties to 
their owners. 

It was a condition too well known, and not a socialistic 
theory, that governed them. They knew when they had enough. 
They were unanimous and positive in their testimony and their 
demand before Congress and the Commission. Practical-minded 
and successful men of affairs acted on the knowledge that, 
though the government had charged the highest freight rates and 
passenger fares that had been faced by the American people, and 
for the poorest service ever known, war-time control of the 
railroads for two years and two months had cost the American 
taxpayer $1,700,000,000. 

Thus, the proposal which the Coordinator of Railroads now 
makes for execution whenever the government can get out of 
the taxpayer the 25.5 billion dollars necessary to buy the prop- 
erties, had a hearing once and the judgment of the people, the 
Congress, and the Commission was against it. That makes the 
case between the socialists and the railroads what is known in 
law as res judicata; that is, a cause finally determined on the 
merits between parties by a competent tribunal cannot after- 
wards be litigated in a new proceeding or before another court. 
But, of course, a political case can never be finally adjudicated 
—nor can the socialist ever be stopped by reason of obvious 
facts. As Henry Ward Beecher said of him: “He eternally 
sits and sits, and eternally never lays an egg.” In a practical 
and helpful way he has been the most unproductive of the 
human species. 

One of the first things that Mussolini looked for when he be- 
came dictator of Italy was a lessee to take the government-owned 
railroad of that country off the back of the people and operate 
them for business and transportation purposes. On a little over 
8,000 miles of railroad in Italy there were on the payroll more 
than twice the number of employes that were in the service of 
a railroad in the United States operating over 12,000 miles; and 
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jn 1924 the service to the public was unspeakably inadequate and 
dirty. According to the American ratio, the railroads of Italy 
should have had 40,000 employes, whereas, more than 120,000 
were in the service. Anyone who has observed around the gov- 
ernment offices in Washington the excess of employes beyond 
the requirements can have no doubt that if the 1,600,000 to 2,- 
000,000 railroad employes in the United States were to be put on 
the government payroll and in state and national politics the 
number would rapidly increase until it would become as dis- 
proportionate to real needs as Mussolini found the number of 
employes to be in Italy. 

Canada became owner of 22,000 miles of railroad and in- 
curred a debt of two billion or about $222 per capita. That was 
a cost of over $90,000 a mile of line, whereas the capital a mile 
of line in the United States in 1932 was $74,000. If the Canadian 
government lost the taxes that the railroad had been paying 
under private ownership, it would have suffered by $895,000 a 
year, measured by the $1,119 a mile of line paid in taxes by rail- 
roads in the United States in 1932. The Canadian National does 
not pay its way. It is an affliction to the taxpayer. 

But the shining example of federal construction and opera- 
tion is presented by the Alaskan railroad. After Franklin K. 
Lane had been on the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
many years he became Secretary of the Interior in President 
Wilson’s cabinet. While commissioner he learned much about 
railroads. He did not like private ownership or the owners. 
Being a university-bred socialist, he set out with his recently 
acquired knowledge on the unconstitutional and Quixotic adven- 
ture of proving by the Alaskan railroad that private ownership 
and operation in the United States was all wrong. His was to 
be an epoch-making demonstration. It would remove the subject 
forever from the field of discussion. Yet the 801 miles of tax- 
free railroad in Alaska has shown for the seven years from 
1925 to 1931 an operating deficit of $7,365,427, or more than a 
million a year. In addition to that, the government lost each 
year about $900,000 in taxes which private owners would have 
paid calculated at the rate a mile paid by all the railroads in 
the United States. Just before the census of 1930 was taken 
Washington began sending out propaganda to the effect that, 
owing to the loss of population in Alaska, the railroad opera- 
tions were not coming up to what had been expected. The 
socialists were, thus, preparing a mattress on which they could 
fall with the least hurt. But, to their astonishment, the census 
showed that the population of Alaska had increased. The rest 
about the Alaskan railroad has been silence. 

We have had experience enough in our own country with 
government control and operation of railroads to demonstrate 
to the impartial mind that it would be impracticable and danger- 
ous. It is not necessary to look to the socialistic failures in 
other countries. Moreover, as before pointed out, those who 
need and pay for transportation in the United States condemned 
it after the World War and demanded that the instrumentalities 
of commerce be turned back to their owners. That should 
have closed the case. 

Those who have not forgotten the threat of a nation-wide 
strike by railroad employes in the fall of 1916, in unpatriotic 
disregard of the plain fact that the nation was nearing the 
catastrophe of war, and the panic haste with which President 
Wilson and Congress enacted the Adamson law, ostensibly for 
an eight-hour day, but really for the existing ten-hour day with 
pay for thirteen hours, will regard the prospect of such domina- 
tion by a Praetorian Guard under government ownership as 
beyond all comparison the worst feature of the proposal by the 
Federal Coordinator. It should not be made possible for those 
in the service of the government to knock down at auction to 
the political outfit offering the largest concessions the present 
interests or the future existence of the United States. 


AIR TRANSPORT REORGANIZATION 


(Continued from page 704) 
addressed to the stockholders of United Aircraft and Trans- 
port, by Philip G. Johnson, its president. 

United has submitted no bids for carrying the mail under 
the temporary arrangement recently announced by the Post- 
master General, which were to have a maximum life of ‘three 
months. It was stated that the terms under which the bids 
could be made were such as to make bidding impracticable, even 
apart from the limitation imposed on them growing out of the 
charges of collusion and fraud at the time the contracts were 
canceled, All contracts were canceled, effective February 19, 
by order of Postmaster General Farley on February 9. 

Manufacturing and operating interests of United Aircraft 
and Transport Corporation will be completely separated, accord- 
ing to the announcement of Mr. Johnson. It is not yet known 
whether it will be possible for the operating unit to continue to 
operate as United Air Lines. That company is merely a man- 
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aging corporation, with no capital stock. Mail contracts of its 
operating subsidiaries were all obtained in their individual 
names. In contrast to the situation as applies to the other 
large operators, United continued to operate all of its schedules 
after cancellation of the mail contracts, though that has resulted 
in a loss of about $2500,000 a month, according to the company 
statement. It now is operating considerably over a million 
plane-miles a month in passenger and express service, with six 
daily schedules between Chicago and New York; three to the 
southwest, and three to the Pacific coast. 


American Airways has a greater route mileage than United, 
though, in terms of miles flown, mail, passengers, and express 
carried, United substantially exceeds the former; the approxi- 
mate proportion of total mail payments to the three large groups 
being divided as follows: United, 43 per cent; American Air- 
ways, 20 per cent, and North American, 16 per cent. 


A single operating company will be formed from the pres- 
ent holding of the parent corporation, and there will be two 
manufacturing companies centering, respectively, about the 
Boeing Airplane Company, in Seattle, and the Pratt and Whit- 
ney Aircraft Company and its associated Hartford companies 
in the east. American Airways will be divorced from its manu- 
facturing and owning affiliates by distribution of its stock among 
the present stockholders of the Cord Corporation and Aviation 
Corporation. 

“So far as United Air Lines is concerned, the action of the 
Postmaster General in annulling the mail contracts was wholly 
without justification,’ said Mr. Johnson in his letter. “None of 
the system transport companies has ever entered into any com- 
bination to prevent bidding and the contracts of each of them 
were awarded as the result of public competitive bidding, the 
award in each case being made to the lowest responsible bidder. 


“Representatives of the system companies were present at 
the conference above referred to (a conference called by former 
Postmaster General Brown at which, it has been charged, the 
air mail service was “parcelled out’) at the specific request of 
the then Postmaster General. They went into the conference 
as the officers of the fully integrated transcontinental air trans- 
port system, which was the only one then in existence in this 
country. They came out of it faced by two competing trans- 
continental lines and the loss of 40 per cent of their air mail 
poundage.” 


AIR MAIL LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Legislation under which the air lines whose contracts were 
annulled by Postmaster General Farley would have opportunity 
again to carry the mail for the government was proposed in 
the Senate this week by Senators Austin, of Vermont; Davis, 
of Pennsylvania, and Barbour, of New Jersey, who introduced 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute for S. 3170, the bill 
reported by the committee on post offices and post roads. 

Submission of the substitute raises squarely the issue 
whether Congress will approve the Administration policy, as 
reflected in the committee bill, of barring the former air mail 
carriers from obtaining new contracts when the carrying of 
the mail is turned back to private lines. In a statement explain- 
ing the substitute, the three senators said: 


The existing law relating to contracts for carrying air mail was 
framed for the objectives of developing the volume of mail and 
fostering commercial aviation, for the purpose of promoting the na- 
tional defense, improving our national position in industry and com- 
merce, and making air transportation self-supporting. 

Before the adoption of the McNary-Watres act the scheme of air- 
mail routes, which had grown a little at a time, was illogical. There 
were short lines and there were long lines, which the McNary-Watres 
act authorized the Postmaster General to extend or to consolidate, to 
develop the aeronautical industry. As administered, the effect of the 
law was to consolidate the short, detached, and failing lines into well- 
financed and well-managed systems, providing three independent 
transcontinental operations with appropriate north and south inter- 
secting services, which competed evenly with each other in service at 
all important terminals. Cross ownership of stock and interlocking 
directorates were discontinued, effecting complete independence. 
Neither complete monopoly nor pure competition was accomplished. 
Sufficient competition was created to produce transport airplanes 
under competitive conditions in the passenger and express transporta- 
tion industry which attracted public patronage, reduced operating 
costs, and reduced the cost to the government of carriage of the mail 
from $1.09 per mile in 1929 to $0.42 per mile in 1933. A further reduc- 
tion of 32 per cent has since been made, This latter reduction cannot 
be attributed to development of the industry but must be credited to 
curtailment of the service. Notwithstanding an extraordinary devel- 
opment of the air transport industry throughout the period of the de- 
pression which has resulted in such progress that America leads the 
world in the art, the air mail service is not yet earning enough to pay 
its way without any subsidy. 

It is beyond question that commercial aviation, as fostered and 
supervised by governmental authority, is vital to our national security 
and has already become an essential service for the business of this 
country. 

The policy of the proposed amendment is: 

To preserve the benefits obtained for the public under the McNary- 
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Watres act and to prevent the setting back of the industry to condi- 
tions of 5 years ago. 

To assure the people of the United States that their government is 
honest and honorable as a contractor With citizens. 

To reestablish justice and reaffirm that no person shall be deprived 
of property without due process of law. 

To prevent the passage of a bill of attainder of citizens whose con- 
tracts with their government have been canceled by their government. 
‘ a prevent the passage of a law impairing the obligation of con- 

racts. 

To maintain the control of the Postmaster General over the opera- 
tion of airships with due regard to safety, efficiency, labor relations, 
service standards, economical management, and the amount of com- 
pensation, 

To preserve the control of the government over combinations for 
the purpose of preventing reduction or elimination of competition on 
the one hand and ruinous competition on the other hand. 

To enable the Postmaster General to place air mail for transpor- 
tation on any air-mail route by any carrier operating aircraft thereon 
on a fixed daily schedule and under the authority of the Department 
of Commerce. 

To fix the compensation upon a pound-mile basis at a rate which 
is not speculative but is based on official statements indicating that 
the stamp revenue for air mail currently amounts to between 1 3/10 
mills and 2 mills per pound-mile for the country as a whole. Said 
compensation is fixed by the bill at the rate of 2 mills per pound-mile, 
except that the average compensation shall not exceed 50 cents per 
airplane-mile. 

To frankly provide a subsidy by way of additional pay based upon 
improvement of efficiency, development of safety, additional space for 
= of passengers and express, and promotion of the national de- 

ense. 

To continue the practice of employing a formula for ascertaining 
said subsidy, standardized for all operators and calculated to create 
the financial inducement and incentive to competitively develop the 
aeronautical industry as aforesaid. 

The amendment recognizes that competitive bidding is not adap- 
table to the situation. In the words of Captain Rickenbacker, ‘‘To 
ask any one of these companies to bid on another route is as im- 
practicable as asking the New York Central Railroad to bid to carry 
mail over a route such as the Santa Fe system.”’ 

The amendment attempts to assure the future status of the air- 
mail operators and remove uncertainty and insecurity in order to en- 
courage long-time planning and the making of decisions with respect 
to new capital expenditures having for their objective decrease of op- 
erating expenses and ultimate ability of the industry to support itself. 
This is done by empowering the Postmaster General to issue route 
warrants for a period of not exceeding 10 years from date. 

The amendment provides for such care of human life as may be 
obtained through the control of the Postmaster General by rules, 
regulations, and orders establishing standards of qualification, ex- 
perience, working conditions of pilots and mechanics, of landing fields, 
lighthouses, radio stations, means of communications, aids to naviga- 
tion, and of planes and their equipment. 


The Post Office Department has announced that the army 
air corps inaugurated air mail service on Route A. M. 9, Chicago, 
Ill., to St. Paul, Minn., via Milwaukee, Wis., Madison, Wis., 
Rochester, Minn., and Minneapolis, Minn., on Sunday, April 8. 


SOUTHERN PASSENGER FARES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Application has been made to the Commission by the South- 
ern Railway and its system lines for continuance, from June 1 
to the end of 1934, of the 1.5 cents a mile coach passenger 
fare rate structure. This is in accordance with the announce- 
ment authoritatively made when the NRA put out a notice treat- 
ing an effort, in connection with the bus code, to have the rail- 
roads agree upon a two cent basic fare as an accomplished 
agreement. (See Traffic World, April 7.) It was then said 
that the Southern would take steps to continue the experiment 
with the basic fare of 15 cents a mile. 

The step looking to a continuation of the experiment is in 
the form of a petition asking the Commission to extend the 
effective date of fourth section order No. 11428, now dated to 
expire May 31, to December 31. In support of that petition the 
Southern system lines show that the 1.5 cents basis has resulted 
in an almost continuous increase, month by month, since its 
inauguration at the beginning of December, 1933, the increase 
in passengers carried being enormous and the increase in 
revenue less striking, of course. Tabulations for February, 1934, 
show that for the Southern Railway there was an increase 
over February, 1933, in volume of 110.05 per cent and in revenue, 
18.55 per cent. Like tabulations for each of the system lines 
follow: Alabama Great Southern, 165.21 and 20.47; Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific, 133 and 35.92; Georgia Southern & 
Florida, 164.12 and 26.90; Harriman & Northeastern 412.77 and 
76.60; New Orleans & Northeastern, 91.93 and 26.10; and North- 
ern Alabama, 270.56 and 57.37. 

“With such a favorable showing it is unthinkable,” says the 
petition, ‘that these petitioners should abandon the experiment 
at this time. 

“Petitioners are engaged in transportation business and it 
is their desire and purpose to transport passengers at fares 
that will attract business and at the same time prove profitable. 
If the experimental fares accomplish this result they should be 
continued regardless of whether the same fares meet the re- 
quirements of carriers operating in other localities or are suit- 
able to the operators of other forms of transportation. No 
particular form of transportation has a vested right to the move- 
ment of passengers. This is illustrated by the fact that some 
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years ago substantially all passengers traveled by rail. Whe 
other forms of passenger transportation came into being, loy 
fares were established by such agencies without regard to the 
effect that such fares would have on the movement of passenger 
by rail. 

“If the experimental fares are successful in inducing the 
public to travel by rail and at the same time will produce more 
revenue than if higher fares are employed, there is no question 
that it is in the public interest to continue the lower fares 
The mere fact that other forms of transportation cannot or do 
not maintain the same or lower fares is of no moment here. 

“The results of the experimental fares constitute the first 
ray of light on the passenger horizon in many years. The 
experiment has proved successful so far, and it is the hope and 
desire of petitioners that same be continued throughout the 
remainder of the year. It is particularly important that these 
experimental fares be tested through the fall and summer 
months, during which season of the year the public is inclined to 
use private automobiles or other modes of transportation.” 

In laying the foundation for the argument in favor of a 
continuance of the experiment the Southern pointed out that 
from 1920 to 1933, its passenger revenues fell from $37,122,638 
to $7,132,619, while the average haul increased from 56.8 miles 
to 128.83 miles, showing that the loss was primarily due to the 
loss of short haul passengers. An additional stone in the foun- 
dation for the argument was the fact that the Southern’s experi- 
ments with two cents a mile fares as far back as 1929 had not 
brought anything other than a relatively small increase in vol. 
ume of business and a net loss in revenue. 

The Southern said that it might be thought that the low 
coach fares had had the effect of drawing passengers from 
parlor and sleeping cars. That, however, it said, was not the 
fact. It said that the fare in sleeping and parlor cars had been 
reduced to three cents a mile. It said that in December, 1932, the 
Pullman Co.’s revenue was $102,222 while in the corresponding 
month in 1933 that company’s revenue was 515,038. In January, 
1933, the petition said the Pullman revenue was $96,895, while in 
January, 1934, it was $118,595. 

The technical side of the application of the Southern to con- 
tinue for another six months its experiment with the basic coach 
fare of 1.5 cents a mile is as to whether it has done enough in 
the six months the experiment has been in effect, in the way 
of lining up its passenger fares with respect to the aggregate 
of intermediates, to warrant continuance of fourth section relief. 
Without such relief the Southern could not continue its joint 
through passenger fares. 

Denial of fourth section relief would require the Southern 
to do one of three things. One would be to restore the old 3.6 
cents a mile basis. Another would be to negotiate with official 
and western classification territory lines for joint through 
rates on the basis of 3.6 cents for the parts of the hauls in 
official and western territories and 1.5 cents in southern terri- 
tory. The third would be to cancel the present joint fares and 
allow the combinations to apply. 

At present the joint rates in which the Southern participates, 
but for the fourth section relief the continuance of which it 
desires, would subject it to the penalties of the fourth section. 
They are in disregard of the prohibition of aggregates of inter- 
mediates in excess of the joint fares. For instance: The joint 
fare from Atlanta, Ga., to New York over the Southern via Wash- 
ington, D. C., is $31.11. The aggregate of intermediate fares is 
$17.72, composed of the Southern’s fare of $9.58 from Atlanta to 
Washington and $8.14 via the Pennsylvania or Baltimore & Ohio 
beyond. 

Any attempt on the part of the Southern to obtian the con- 
sent of northern and western connections to joint fares on the 
basis of 1.5 cents in the south and 3.6 in the north and west, 
it is believed, would be futile. Northern lines stand pat on the 
3.6 a mile basis. The Pennsylvania and the New York Central, 
in particular, have resisted all moves looking toward the aboli- 
tion of the high basis suggested by the Commission, when, i2 
1920, it made provision for increasing the revenues of the cal- 
riers so as to bring them out of the hole that had been dug for 
them in the period of war-time operation by the government. 

Western lines, which have established many coach fares on 
the basis of two cents a mile or, in some instances, a little lower, 
it is believed, would not listen to joint rates on the suggested 
basis. 

Lines in the south other than the Southern have opposed 
the 1.5 cent fare basis notwithstanding the declaration of the 
Southern that fares on the basis of two cents a mile, tried by it, 
will not regain traffic from the busses and the private auto- 
mobile. 

In the event the Commission should be dissatisfied with the 
1.5 cent basis it is believed, it could not prevent the Southern 
making fares on that basis without issuing a minimum fare 
order. But few minimum rate orders have been issued by it 
and in its reports in connection with such orders it has ex- 
pressed the opinion that the minimum rate power should be 
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ysed but sparingly. If it denied fourth section relief it would 
have to allow the Southern to cancel the joint fares or suspend 
them and indicate what the Southern might do instead. That, 
however, would be an exercise of the minimum rate power in 
fact, if not in theory. 

Southern railroads other than the Southern Railway and 
geaboard Air Line, April 12, filed fourth and sixth section appli- 
cations for fares for a four months’ period ending with Septem- 
per 30 on the basis of two cents a mile in coaches instead of 
the one and a half cents basis which has been in use since 
December 1 last. The Seaboard is expected to file a similar 
application soon. 

Western and southwestern carriers at the same time filed 
fourth and sixth section applications to continue their two cents 
a mile in coaches experiment until September 30. 

Both sets of carriers also propose to continue the basis 
of three cents a mile for users of parlor and sleeping cars. 

Request for continuance for only four months is attributed 
to the influence of eastern carriers. The latter suggested that 
southern and western carriers continue for only four months 
on the theory that, by that time, a formula could be worked 
out for nation wide use in making reduced fares on a com- 
promise between the 3.6 cent basis still in use in Eastern Terri- 
tory and the lower bases in the west and south. The Southern 
Railway, however, has given no indication of abandoning the 
one and a half cents basis. 


WESTERN PASSENGER FARES 


At a meeting of the Western Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, in Chicago, April 6, it was decided to extend the experi- 
mental period of six months for which reductions in basic 
passenger fares in the western district had been published 
another four months. The reduced rates were published, effec- 
tive December 1, for a six months’ period, and would automatic- 
ally expire May 31, unless extended. The action at the Chicago 
meeting extends their life to September 30 (see Traffic World, 
April 7, p. 655). 

Figures presented at the meeting, according to an announce- 
ment by H. G. Taylor, chairman of the association, indicated 
the reduced rates had met with favorable response from the 
public and that, while revenue returns were not as great as 
had been hoped for, an extension of the experiment was war- 
ranted. Those figures showed that the passenger revenues of 
the western lines in December, 1933, the first month of the 
low rates, were 8.87 per cent lower than in December, 1932. 
The January revenue was 4.98 per cent under revenue in the 
corresponding months a year earlier, and February revenue was 
off 4.20 per cent. In March, however, revenue was more than 
14 per cent higher than in March, 1933. In that connection it 
was pointed out that March, 1933, was the month in which the 
banks of the country were closed. Substantial gains in the num- 
ber of passengers carried were shown in all months. 

The comment of one passenger traffic official was to the 
effect that some of the executives were disappointed by the 
results, but that it was hardly to be expected that the full 
revenue effect would materialize immediately after the reductions 
were made. “If we keep at it, I think we will ultimately be 
benefited by the lower rates,” he said. 


Appointment of a committee of presidents by Mr. Taylor 
was authorized by the meeting to confer with similar commit- 
tees of the east and south, looking toward the adoption of a uni- 
form basis of rates throughout the country. That was in re- 
sponse to a request received from the eastern committee han- 
dling the subject, which followed a meeting held by it March 20. 





IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


More than $100,000,000 is being spent by states, cities, towns 
and counties to build roads and streets as a result of the public 
works construction program, according to Public Works Admin- 
istrator Ickes. This amount is in addition to the $400,000,000 
being spent by the federal government on road construction in 
cooperation with the highways departments of the various states 
and the $50,000,000 from PWA funds for road and trail con- 
struction in national forests, parks, Indian reservations and on 
public domain. 

_ _PWA has made loans and grants totaling $50,646,431 to aid 
in financing these projects. The states, cities, towns and coun- 
ties to which the loans and grants were made will contribute 
from their own funds the remainder of the $92,000,000 which 
these projects will cost. Included in the list of projects of this 
character are a considerable number of bridges which are a 
part of the roads and streets on which they are built, The list 
does not include any of the larger arterial bridges for which 
PWA has allotted many additional millions of dollars in loans 
and grants. These road and street construction jobs will create 
420,000 man-months of direct employment to transfer men from 
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relief rolls to payrolls, according to estimates made for each job 
by the engineering division of PWA. 

Mr. Ickes announced that $250,000 has been allotted to the 
Bureau of Roads of the Department of Agriculture to cover the 
cost of supervising and inspecting the road construction work 
being done by states and counties with loans and grants from 
the PWA. 


MOTOR BUS CODE HEARING 


A hearing on proposals to revise rates, fares and fair prac- 
tice policies, submitted by the Code Authority for the Motor 
Bus Industry, will be held by the National Recovery Administra- 
tion April 20 at Washington in the caucus room of the old House 
office building. 


MOTORIZATION OF GERMAN RAILS 


The motorization of railroad vehicles, together with the ex- 
tension of highway transport services by the Federal Railroad 
Company, is regarded by many persons as of utmost importance 
for German national economics, according to Commercial Attache 
Douglas Miller, Berlin, in a report to the Commerce Department. 

This development, Miller points out, has been the result 
of reduced traffic in recent years and increasing competition 
from private truck operators and airplanes which forced the 
railroad company to use smaller transportation units than com- 
plete trains to increase the speed and to operate the small units 
more frequently. The only possibility of fulfilling these require- 
ments was seen in the operation of self-propelled cars for pas- 
senger traffic and motor truck service for freight traffic. 

Progress in the construction of Diesel motors, the report 
states, has enabled the railroad company to develop an exten- 
sive program for the construction of special cars powered with 
Diesel motors, which are capable of considerably higher speed. 
These Diesel-motored cars are to be placed in operation in the 
course of the next few years for long distances. The ultimate 
aim is to establish a service which will permit travel from 
Berlin to any other large city in Germany and return in one day, 
allowing sufficient time between arrival and departure to attend 
to business matters, Mr. Miller reported. 

At the same time the railroad company has adopted exten- 
sive use of motor trucks for freight traffic, thereby supplying a 
large amount of work for automobile factories and their sub- 
sidiary plants. In the fall of 1933, the raliroad company placed 
orders for 1,140 trucks and has now opened negotiations for an 
additional 720. A sum of 30 million marks has been provided 
for this particular purpose. 

The introduction of motor truck service, the report states, 
is expected to simplify and reduce costs in shipments of less 
than carload quantities. This aim is to be realized by a much 
more extensive use of containers. 

Whereas in other countries the use of large containers has 
been stressed, the German railroad company has concentrated 
attention on the development of small containers to simplify the 
handling of small quantities of merchandise. Small containers 
are regarded as the most suitable cargo for motor trucks, as 
their use enables a shortening of the time required for loading 
and, therefore, permits the utmost utilization of the trucks. Re- 
cently a new type of bucket truck has been placed in operation 
which is designed specially for carriage of coal, coke, ore and 
similar products. 

The Federal Railroad has also extended motorization to 
shunting operations. Whereas this work was formerly done by 
the heavy train locomotives or special shunting engines, the 
change has been brought about by the construction of small 
motorized locomotives. 


TRUCKING CODE ACTION 


National Recovery Administrator Hugh S. Johnson has an- 
nounced that a hearing will be held April 18 at 10 a. m., in 
the Gridiron Room, Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., on the 
reasonableness of assessments approved by the National Code 
Authority for the Trucking Industry. 

“The National Code Authority has approved an assessment 
of $3 per vehicle to be assessed against all ‘for hire’ vehicles 
coming within the jurisdiction of the trucking code, and a fee 
of 90 cents per vehicle for all ‘not for hire’ vehicles required 
to register and report under the trucking code,’ said Ted V. 
Rodgers, president of American Trucking Associations, : Inc. 

“These assessments are based on a budget which has been 
under preparation since early in December, last. Budgets sub- 
mitted by more than twenty states were taken into considera- 
tion in arriving at the final results. Ten different revisions 
were made of this budget to assure that work would be done 
at the lowest possible cost. 

“In arriving at the assessment of 90 cents, the cost of 
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registration and reporting were analyzed from every angle. To 
meet with requirements of the National Recovery Administra- 
tion that periodical reporting be made, registration question- 
naire forms have been drafted to combine actual registration, 
and an initial report is one form, so that duplication in expense 
will be avoided. Some of the items covered by this assessment 
of 90 cents include: Cost of registration insignia; freight and 
expressage on Insignia to the distributing point in each state; 
printing and distributing the registration and report forms to 
the various states; cost of editing registration and report forms for 
tabulation; the coding and tabulating of registration question- 
naire and report forms; the filing and storage of registration 
and report forms; cost of maintaining registration offices lo- 
cated at points convenient to those who must register; postage 
on registration Insignia from the state headquarters to the 
registrant; addressing registration Insignia, their inventory, 
storage, insurance, etc.; the printing and shipping to state head- 
quarters of registration certificates; the filling in of registration 
certificates, and addressing and mailing of registration certifi- 
cates to each registrant. 

“The assessment of $3 covers all of the items enumerated 
above and additional costs of code administration which would 
be applicable solely to ‘for hire’ vehicles. Among these addi- 
tional items are the following: Securing compliance with and 
general administration of the industrial relations provisions of 
the code; providing facilities for the filing of rates and tariffs, 
and the administration of this article of the code; develop- 
ment of a cost formula on which rates and tariffs will be 
founded; studies to determine the feasibility and desirability 
of a shorter working day in the industry; studies to develop 
standards of safety and health among employes of the industry; 
studies on which to base a report to the Adminisrator as to 
the advisability of requiring evidence of responsibility or insur- 
ance for public liability, property damage or cargo, which report 
is required in the code; development of trade agreements tend- 
ing to liberalize labor conditions and to develop trade practices 
within natural or territorial groups of the industry, and the 
development of a system of uniform accounting and reporting 
to be recommended to the Administrator as required in the 
code. 

“In the development of this budget many conferences have 
been had with various governmental departments, with other 
code authorities who have already had experience in code ad- 
ministrative work and in reporting by members of their indus- 
tries, and with private institutions and recognized experts who 
have had years of experience in accumulating, tabulating and 
handling data along the lines that will be required for proper 
administration of the code. In every case the individuals con- 
ferred with have expressed their personal opinions that the 
budget estimates presented for the trucking code have been 
most conservative and necessary.” 

Plans for the registration of vehicles under the code for 
the trucking industry, estimated to number 1,600,000, according 
to an announcement by Administrator Johnson of the NRA, are 
nearing. completion. The announcement was taken by some of 
those interested in the matter as a denial of reports and rumors 
to the effect that the code might not be made operative. With 
officers of the NRA, it was said, members of the industry had 
been working out the details of registration, which, for the 
first time, would give the government a comprehensive picture of 
the industry. Continuing, the announcement says: 


The industry anticipates that the effective operation of the pro- 
visions of this code will tend not only to stabilize the employment 
and operating conditions within the industry, but will provide data 
which are essential to the satisfactory solution of the complex prob- 
lems created by the rapid and extensive growth of highway transpor- 
tation. To date no complete or accurate data have been available to 
serve as a basis for the solution of these problems. 

Since the approval of the trucking code, state code authorities for 
most of the states have been approved, regions have been set up and 
age _— designated in order to insure effective administration of 

e code. 

_The trucking industry represents one of the largest under the 
jurisdiction of the National Recovery Administration. This is the first 
time any attempt has been made to regulate it on a national scale. 

In the opinion of officials of the National Recovery Administration, 
who have been working for months with members of the industry on 
the details of the code, the regulation provided through it will result 
in substantial benefit to the industry and will promote the President’s 
re-employment program to the extent of adding 300,000 wage earners 
to truck operators’ payrolls. 

Since the approval of the Code, numerous forms and data had to 
be prepared and collected before the industry could launch the job 
of registering the vehicles coming within its provisions. 

The NRA code for this industry is an important step toward 
stabilization of the trucking industry. This Administration will exert 
~ every effort to effect this code and to enforce compliance. 


GRADUATING EXERCISES 


Graduating exercises of the 1934 class of the College of 
Advanced Traffic, Chicago, will be held at the Hotel Sherman 
the evening of April 21. They will be followed by dinner and 
entertainment at the College Inn. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practica) 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter. 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any ——_ question relating to the law of interstat. 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of Le | experience and wide knowl. 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves , 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If, 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge, 
No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Tariff Interpretation—Transit—Date of Origin of Shipment 
Governs Application of Rate 


Illinois Question: I am interested in your answer to In- 
diana, page 616, Traffic World of March 31, 1934, regarding the 
rate to be applied on a carload of flour from a transit point in 
Indiana to a point in Kentucky. 

As I understand, the tariff governing the transit privilege 
at the milling point permitted the applicantion of the rate from 
point of origin to Cincinnati, Ohio, but not to the final destina- 
tion in Kentucky. 

If this is a fact, how could the provisions of the transit tariff, 
which in itself provides for the application of the rate from 
point of origin to Cincinnati, Ohio, in effect at time of initial 
shipment, have any effect on the rate beyond Cincinnati? 

The authority to apply the rate from point of origin to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, must be shown in the tariff naming the transit 
privilege, and if the transit tariff does not provide for destina- 
tions beyond Cincinnati, then it would seem there could be no 
way to bring the rate beyond Cincinnati under the provisions of 
the transit tariffs. 

It is agreed reference to the point of origin and final desti- 
nation, or the specific tariff authorizing the transit privilege, 
might throw some light on the matter. However, if consistent, 
it would be appreciated if you would treat this further in your 
“Questions and Answers” column. 

Answer: As We read it, the facts set forth in the question 
to which you refer do not necessarily lead to the conclusion 
that transit at the milling point in Indiana is limited to ship- 
ments destined to Cincinnati and would not apply on shipments 
moving to point in Kentucky. If, however, this is a fact, while 
the rate to apply beyond Cincinnati would be that in effect at 
the time of the movement out of the transit point, the shipment 
would not be entitled to transit, and the rate to apply would 
be the local rate to the transit point plus the local rate from 
the transit point to Cincinnati, plus the local rate from Cin- 
cinnati to destination. See the decisions of the Commission in 
Adluh Milling Co. vs. Director-General, 69 I. C. C. 376; Thomas 
Cotton Co. vs. Illinois Central, 63 I. C. C. 89; Natchez Chamber 
of Commerce vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 58 I. C. C. 148. 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Rate and Route 


Missouri.—Question: Shipper John Doe tenders a bill of 
lading to Railroad A. In the bill of lading was shown a 
rate, and routing via Railroad A in connection with Railroad B. 
Railroads A and B both serve the destination shown in the Dill 
of lading. However, the rate shown in the bill of lading, which 
is the rate via railroad A direct, does not apply via Railroad A 
in connection with Railroad B. Railroad C, however, publishes 
the same rate in connection with Railroad B as applies via 
Railroad A direct. Railroad A bills the shipment out for Rail- 
road B delivery. The name of the consignee does not appear 
in the switching tariff of Railroad B and Railroad B must there- 
fore have a line haul in order to make delivery without extra 
charge. The agent of Railroad A added the junction point in 
order to give Railroad B a line haul, resulting in the application 
of a rate 6% cents over the through rate applicable via Railroad 
A direct. Is Railroad A responsible for misrouting the shipment? 

We have read the decision of the United States District 
Court in the Standard Envelope Mfg. Co. case, but would like 
to know the ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission prior 
to the ruling of the U. S. District Court in the case referred to 
above. Does not the Interstate Commerce Commission ruling 
take precedence over a court decision? 

Answer: In its decision in American Cast Iron Pipe Co. VS. 
L. & N. R. R. Co., 185 I. C. C. 222, the Commission holds that 
where there is a conflict between the rate and the route in a 
bill of lading, it is the duty of the originating carrier to obtain 
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definite instructions from the shipper as to the route desired, and 
that where it fails to do so, it is required to protect the rate 
in effect over the cheapest route affording it a line haul. 

In McLean Lumber Company vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 22 
L Cc. C. 349, the Commission held that there is no duty on the 
part of a carrier to turn a shipment over to a competing line 
where there is a conflict in the bill of lading between the rate 
and route shown in the bill of lading by the shipper, but may 
forward the shipment over its own line from point of origin. 

In St. Louis Cooperage Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 161 I. C. C. 
258, the Commission modified its holding in the McLean Lum- 
per Company case, to the extent of holding that where there is a 
conflict between the rate and route shown by the shipper in the 
pill of lading, it is the duty of the initial carrier to direct the 
shipper’s attention to the conflict and that it is liable for mis- 
routing the shipment if it is a party to a route via which the 
rate is cheaper than via the route shown in the bill of lading 
if it forwards the shipment via the route shown in the bill of 
lading. 


Tariff Interpretation — Estimated Weights on Commodity 
Described in Classification as Refined Oil Distillate, but in 
Commodity Tariff as Fuel Distillate 


lowa.—Question: There has been some discussion in re- 
cent issues of The Traffic World concerning the applicable rating 
and estimated weight on fuel oil distillate. However, there 
appears to be a general misunderstanding between both the Car- 
riers and the shippers as to the proper weight per gallon ap- 
plicable on distillate moving from Kansas-Oklahoma and Texas 
to Western Trunk Line Territory. Please refer to S. W. L. 
Tariff 125-G, Supplement No. 23, page 3, Item 5-B, Column B, 
paragraph (b), and after carefully reviewing this portion of 
Item 5-B, advise me the correct estimated weight to apply on 
“Fuel Oil Distillate’—or, on “Refined Oil Distillate,” shipped 
between the period April 1, 1933, and May 29, 1933. On refer- 
ring to Consolidated Classification No. 7, page 430, Item 9, I find 
it provides an estimated weight of 6.6 pounds per gallon on 
“Refined Oil Distillate,’ whereas it also provides an estimated 
weight of 7.4 pounds per gallon on “Fuel Oil.” However, effec- 
tive May 29, 1933, in Supplement No. 17, the classification elimi- 
nated the words “Refined Oil Distillate’ and substituted the 
words “Fuel Oil, Residual and/or Distillate, not suitable for 
illuminating purposes,” thus making distillate subject to the 
fuel oil estimated weight of 7.4 pounds per gallon. The question 
at issue is, What was the estimated weight per gallon on dis- 
tillate prior to May 29, 1933? 

Answer: With respect to this question see our answers to 
South Dakota, on page 610 of the October 7, 1933, Traffic World, 
and Illinois, on page 870 of the November 11, 1933, Traffic World, 
under the above caption. 

It is our opinion that the estimated weight which applied 
in connection with Refined Oil Distillate, namely, 6.6 pounds per 
gallon, was applicable in connection with shipments moving 
during the period April 1, to, but not including, May 29, 1933; 
on and after which date the estimated weight was 7.4 pounds 
per gallon. 


Tariff Interpretation—Commodity Rate to Be Read in Light of 
Governing Classification 


lowa.—Question: I will appreciate your interpretation of 
the following: Agent Boyd’s Tariff No. 50N, I. C. C. A177, 
Item 6502B, Supplement No. 204, providing a rating on Sheet Iron 
or Sheet Steel Ware, viz.: “Enameled.” 

Would the rating shown apply on a carload shipment of 
washing machine tubs, sheet steel, enameled? Washing ma- 
chine tubs are not listed under the heading of sheet iron or 
steel ware in the Consolidated Classification, but are listed 
under the heading of “tubs.” Notwithstanding the manner in 
which they are listed in the classification the fact remains that 
they are sheet steel ware enameled, the same as a dish pan, tea 
kettle, meat roaster and many similar articles which are sub- 
ject to the sheet ware rating. 

Answer: In Grosjean Rice Milling Co. vs. Director General, 
89 I. C. C. 395, the Commission made the statement that com- 
modity tariffs must be read in the light of the governing classi- 
fication. In this case, in determining whether or not a com- 
modity description reading: “Cereal and cereal products, viz., 
flour,” applied on rice flour, the commodity shipped, the Com- 
mission said: 


Agent Countiss’ Tariff I. C. C. 1042 contained a joint through fifth 
class rate of $2.10 from Seattle to New Orleans, over the route of 
Movement of these shipments, and also a joint through commodity 
rate on “cereals and cereal products, viz., flour,” of 83.5 cents. No 
list of the commodities intended to be included in the designation 
“cereal and cereal products’ was provided. The tariff was governed 
by the Western Classification. Commodity tariffs must, of course, 
be read in the light of the governing classification. The governing 
Western Classification does not list any commodities under the desig- 
nation “cereals and/or cereal products.’’ Under the head ‘Flour: 
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rice,’’ a carload rating of fifth class is provided. The classification, 
therefore, throws no light upon the question of what commodities 
may be accorded the benefit of rates applicable on cereals and cereal 
products. Where an article is clearly embraced within a generic 
commodity designation, and neither the tariff nor governing classi- 
fication discloses a contrary intention, we have found the commodity 
rate applicable, even though the classification description was more 
specific, Frost & Co. vs. Director-General, 57 I. C. C. 755, and have 
done so even though the particular article was not in contemplation 
when the commodity item was framed, Texas State Highway Depart- 
ment vs. Director-General, 69 I. C. C. 220. Rice is a cereal, and as 
neither the commodity tariff nor the classification clearly discloses 
an intention to exclude rice flour from the benefit of the commodity 
rate on cereal products, the joint commodity rate must be considered 
as covering this article. 


Inasmuch as washing machine tubs, iron or steel, enameled, 
are listed in the classification under the heading “tubs” and 
not under the heading “sheet iron or steel ware,” the com- 
modity rate on sheet iron or sheet steel ware, enameled, pub- 
lished in Item 6502B, of Agent Boyd’s Tariff I. C. C. A1773, is 
not, in our opinion, under the principle of the Grosjean and 
other cases of a like nature, applicable on washing machine 
tubs, iron or steel, enameled. See Cash Feed Co. vs. A. C. L. R. 
Co. 162 i. C. CG. Bat. 


Perishables—Changes in Character of Protective Service 


Illinois.—Question: A carload of beer moving from A, IIL, 
to B, North Dakota, routed C. B. & Q., Minnesota Transfer, care 
of Northern Pacific. 

This car moved out of A, under “Shippers’ Protective Serv- 
ive against cold,” on account of the temperature being warm 
and no indications of any colder weather before car would 
arrive at destination. 

The following morning the temperature dropped to near 
zero. We at once called the railroad and instructed them to 
have a lighted heater placed in the car at Minnesota Transfer 
and kept burning to destination. We were told that these in- 
structions would be carried out and therefore did not keep a 
further check on the car. 

We are now informed by the consignee that when the car 
arrived the contents were frozen, no heater having been placed 
in the car. The carrier claims they could not change our bill- 
ing instructions, and they let the car move through without a 
heater. Can this railroad be held liable for damage? 

Answer: Perishable Protective Tariff No. 7, Agent R. C. 
Dearborn’s I. C. C, No. 6, contains provisions with respect to 
the transportation of perishables under “Shipper’s Protective 
Service Against Cold,” and in Rule 500, paragraph (F), states 
that after placement of car for loading no change in character 
of service will be permitted at any point in the “heater ter- 
ritory,” except as may be provided in certain rules, among them 
Rule 75. Rule 75, in paragraph (D), under the caption, “Ventila- 
tion to ‘Heater Service,” states that upon receipt of reason- 
able advance notice in writing from shipper, owner, or con- 
signee, specifying the point at which change in service is de- 
sired, carriers will, on shipments of perishable freight, originat- 
ing within “heater territory,” substitute “heater service” for 
ventilation at such point or at first point where heaters are 
available, on basis of published charge for “heater service,” ap- 
plicable from point where change in service is made. 

It does not appear that instructions were given the car- 
rier in accordance with the published tariff provisions, that is, 
that notice in writing was given the carrier and therefore, unless 
the acceptance of your phone instructions by the carrier would 
be held to be a waiver of this tariff provision for notice in 
writing, recovery cannot be had against the carrier. See, in 
this connection, the decision in Texas & N. O. Ry. Co. vs. Wolf- 
son, 23 S. W. (2d) 455. In this case it was held that under 
the tariff provisions requiring a carrier to reice at regular 
icing stations, its duty was fixed by tariff provisions, and it 
was not liable for failure to reice at an emergency station. 


Tariff Interpretation—Minimum Weight—Duty of Carrier to 
Furnish Size of Car Ordered 


Louisiana.—Question: I have noted with considerable in- 
terest the question and answers under Missouri, page 536, of 
the March 17 issue of The Traffic World. 


Kindly be referred to paragraph (a), Item 5, Johanson’s 
Tariff 102-P, I. C. C. 2513, and advise if it is your opinion that 
60,000 capacity box cars can be ordered and furnished under 
this item. It is carrier’s opinion that they can refuse orders 
for box cars of less than 80,000 capacity. 

Answer: The provisions of the tariff to which you refer 
read as follows: 


Rates in this tariff apply on sulphur (brimstone) as follows, 
and are subject to the minimum weights shown (except where other- 
wise prescribed): 

(a) “Crude,” viz., sulphur (brimstone), crude (unground and 
unrefined), minimum weight 80,000 pounds per car, except that when 
the weight carrying capacity of car is less, such weight carrying 
capacity will be the minimum weight, and as to open cars, actual 
weight will apply when cars are loaded to full space carrying ca- 
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pacity of car. 
less than 40,000 pounds. 


In no case, however, will the minimum weight be 


In our opinion, the carriers are correct in their refusal to 
furnish box cars of less than 80,000 pounds capacity for ship- 
ments moving under the provisions of the tariff above quoted. 
Under this provision, the minimum weight is 80,000 pounds per 
car, and not the marked capacity of the car. Therefore, charges 
must be based on a minimum weight of 80,000 pounds per car, 
except that when 80,000 pounds cannot be loaded in the car 
furnished, the weight carrying capacity will be the minimum 
weight. 

Tariff Interpretation—Application of Intermediate Rule 

New York.—Question: A made a shipment of cotton piece 
goods in the original piece from Sand Springs, Okla., to Dalton, 
Ga., April 11, 1932, which was assessed at a rate of $1.64 per cwt. 

A filed a claim for overcharge based on a rate of $1.20 per 
ewt., intermediate application to Atlanta, Ga., as shown in Agent 
Johanson’s I. C. C. 2345, Southwestern Line Tariff 11-U. 

The carrier maintains Atlanta cannot be applied, since the 
first paragraph of the intermediate application rule, Item 510, of 
I. C. C. 2345, reading as follows: 


The provisions of this item will not apply at points on lines speci- 
fied in Item 310, unless specifically provided to the contrary 


prevents the use of Atlanta rates to Dalton, Ga. Dalton is lo- 
cated on the N. C. & St. L. and Southern Railway. 

However, we maintain that the item is contradictory. The 
very first line reads as quoted above, whereas the forepart of 


this item reads as follows: 


The provisions of this item apply only at intermediate points 
situated between two points on the same carrier to which com- 
modity rates are provided in this tariff on the same article. 


Rate of $1.20 per cwt. to Atlanta, Ga., is shown on page 42, 
Item 946 of I. C. C. 2345. 

Will you kindly give us your opinion on this? 

Answer: As we read the provisions of Item 510 there is no 
conflict between the provision of the rule quoted in the fourth 
paragraph of your letter and that quoted in the third paragraph 
of your letter. 


Under the provision quoted in the third paragraph of your 
letter, which is the first paragraph of Item 510, the intermediate 
rule will not apply at points on lines specified in Item 310, 
among which lines appear the N. C. & St. L. Railroad and the 
Southern Railway, on which carriers Dalton, Ga., is located. This 
precludes the application of Item 510 at intermediate points on 
these carriers. 


The provision quoted in the fourth paragraph of your let- 
ter, which is the fifth paragraph of Item 510, is a restrictive 
provision of the intermediate rule requiring that the interme- 
diate point be between two points on the same carrier to which 
specific rates are provided in the tariff. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rate on Internal Cumbustion 
Engines Appearing Under Heading “Agricultural Implements” 
to Engines Used for Other Purposes 


Texas.—Question: 
the following matter: 

Suppose we were to ship a carload of internal combustion 
engines from a point in Ohio to a point in Texas, where the 
rates are published in S. W. L. Tariff 152-B, Agent Johanson’s 
I. C. C. 2440. Ordinarily the carriers would assess the Class “A” 
rating authorized in the Classification. By referring to Section 
1 of Item 835, S. W. L. 152-B, we find listed under the heading 
of Agricultural Implements—Engines, Steam or Internal Combus- 
tion, N. O. I. B. N., in Western Classifictaion, mounted on hand 
trucks or horse drawn trucks, or not mounted on trucks, in 
straight or mixed carloads, column 40 rating. 

While the engines that we ship are not as a rule used for 
agricultural purposes, at the same time, it does not seem proper 
that the purpose for which the article is eventually used should 
raise or lower the rate; in other words, a gas engine is nothing 
other than that, regardless of whether it is used to run a thresh- 
ing machine or drill an oil well. 

Answer: Item 835-C, of Supplement 76 of S. W. L. Tariff 
152-D, Agent Johanson’s I. C. C. 2440, contains the following 
heading, “Agricultural Implements and Other Articles as Fol- 
lows:” 

In our opinion, the Class 40 rating provided for in Item 835 
may be applied on internal combustion engines used for other 
than agricultural purposes. See the decision in Duthie & Co. 
vs. Director-General, 113 I. C. C. 255. In this case the Commis- 
sion said: 


We would appreciate your opinion on 


The first question presented, with respect to the applicability 
to complainants’ shipments of the commodity item mentioned, is 
whether marine engines are comprehended in the term ‘‘engines” 
as used in that item in view of the limiting words in the heading, 
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viz., ‘Electrical, Iron Working (Power), Mining and Smelting.” Ip 
common acceptation the term “engine’’ does not include motors and 
generators or dynamos, which the item specifically names. It can- 
not be said that engines used for operating iron-working, mining, 
or smelting machinery are essentially different from other engines 
used to operate power machinery. Indeed, the same kind and style 
of engine as are used for the purposes named are put to many other 
uses. Marine-type engines are sometimes used on land for power 
purposes. The parenthetical expression in the heading clearly does 
not so restrict the term ‘engines’ as to prevent its application to 
marine engines. See Northwest Steel Co. vs. Director-General, 68 
I. C. C. 195, construing the term ‘‘turbines” in the same item. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Intermediate Rule 


Georgia.—Question: I refer you to question of Illinois re. 
garding application of intermediate rule, answered on page 422 
of The Traffic World, March 3, 1934. 


I am trying to arrive at the rate to apply on shipments of 
turpentine from Garfield, Ga., to Montreal, Canada. There is 
published in Speiden’s Tariff I. C. C. A-643, Supplement 86, page 
10, a rate of 67 cents, applying from Savannah, Ga., to Montreal, 
which is applicable via C. of Ga., Brewton, M. D. & S. Macon, 
etc., and also via C. of Ga. Statesbore, S. N., G. & F., etc. 


The rule shown in Item 15-F provides that the specific rate 
from the next more distant point located on the same line as 
the intermediate point will apply from the intermediate point. 
In this instance, Statesboro is the intermediate point and the 
Savannah rate of 67 cents applies from there. 


This brings up the question, can the 67-cent rate from 
Statesboro be considered as a specific rate the same as those 
actually published in the tariff? If such is the case, is it subject 
to the provisions of Item 15-F as to intermediate points on the 
Statesbore Northern R. R., such as Garfield? Stated differently, 
ds the 67-cent rate applicable from Garfield? 


I will appreciate your advice on this with reference to a 
few cases having a bearing on the matter, if there are any. 

Answer: Under paragraphs 1 and 2 of Item 15-F, of Agent 
Speiden’s Tariff I. C. C. A-548, Supplement 86 thereof, the inter- 
mediate point must be located between two points of origin. 

These paragraphs and the third paragraph of this Item read 
as follows: 


From any point of origin from which specific rates are not named, 
which point is located directly between two points of origin from 
which different rates are named, the rate will be the same as from 
that one of the two points between which it is directly located from 
which higher rates are named. 

If the point of origin is located directly between two points from 
which the same rates apply, such rates will also apply from the 
intermediate point. 

If the point of origin is not located between two points from 
which specific rates are named, the rates from the next more dis- 
tant point beyond, located on the same railroad as the intermediate 
point will apply. 


Aside from the question of whether the rate from States- 


boro, made by use of paragraph 3 of Rule 15, can be considered 


as a specific rate, the requirement of paragraph 3 that the more 
distant point be located on the same railroad as the inter- 
mediate point would preclude the application of the rate from 
Savannah, as Savannah, Ga., is not located on the same rail- 
road as the intermediate point, Garfield, Ga. 

As to whether a rate made by the use of the intermediate 
rule is a specific rate, see the decision of the Commission in 
Standard Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 139 I. C. C. 297. In 
this case the Commission holds that a specific rate always takes 
precedence over a rate made by the use of an intermediate rule, 
except where specifically provided to the contrary. 

Furthermore, we do not believe that it is contemplated that 
by using an intermediate rule, a rate may be made at one inter- 
mediate point and that the rate so made may be used in making 
a rate from a point intermediate to that point. 


Routing and Misrouting—Reasonable Route 


lowa.—Question: In re your answer to “Wisconsin,” on page 
424 of The Traffic World of March 3d, in connection with rout- 
ing of freight via cheapest available route, etc. 

Can you advise if the word “reasonable,” as mentioned in 
your reply, has been defined by the Commission or a court? In 
other words, what are the qualifications that would warrant the 
use of a more expensive route in lieu of the cheaper, although 
possibly longer route? 

Answer: We can locate no case in which the Commission 
or courts has construed the term “reasonable,” as related to the 
duty of a carrier to route a shipment. 

We do not believe that a definite and fixed rule can be laid 
down, but that the particular circumstances in each case will 
determine the duty of the carrier as to forwarding a shipment 
via the cheapest route. 

Distance is not alone the determining factor. 
Pacific Co. vs. Solum, 247 U. S. 477, 38 S. Ct. 550. 


See Northern 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





A joint dinner of the Traffic Club of Kansas City and the 
Omaha Traffic Club will be held at the Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, 
April 19. Members of other traffic clubs, including those of 
St. Louis, Chicago, Des Moines, Sioux City, St. Joseph and 
Lincoln, are also expected to be guests. “The Romance of the 
Homeless Boys” will be the subject of an address by the Rev. 
E. J. Flanagan, founder and active director of Father Flanagan’s 
Boys’ Home. S. S. Butler, general traffic manager, Frisco, will 
recount some of his experiences and give his views on the 
value of traffic club membership. 





J. A. Rettew, western traffic manager of the Giant Powder 
Company, Con., at San Francisco, is the new president of the 
San Francisco Transportation Club. 
Like most traffic men, he gained his 
first experience in the work in a rail- 
road freight office. Born April 3, 1881, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., he went with his 
family to Wilmington, Del., where he 
received his education and where, after 
a few months as messenger boy for the 
Postal Telegraph Company, he entered 
the service of the Wilmington and 
Northern Railroad, which was later con- 
solidated with the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad: under the latter’s 
name. His first position was as clerk 
in charge of the coal supply. Later he 
was transferred to the local freight of- 
fice, where he started as collector and 
worked through the various positions 
until he was chief clerk. Altogether, 
he spent four years with the railroad. His experience in powder 
traffic began in 1905, when he became a rate clerk in the traffic 
office of the DuPont Powder Company at Wilmington. Here 
he worked under William Coyne and J. B. Edge, then traffic 
managers of the DuPont Company and since vice-presidents. In 
1912, the DuPont Company was dissolved by the federal court 
for infringement of the anti-trust law. January 1, 1913, the 
Atlas Powder Company was organized and Mr. Rettew was made 
assistant traffic manager under C. H. Gold. These two men 
organized their department from the ground up and, when the 
Atlas obtained control of the Giant Powder Company, Mr. Rettew 
was made western traffic manager at San Francisco. This was 
in 1916, and he has remained in this position since. His terri- 
tory covers the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and west, inclusive. All export business of Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America is also handled through this office. 








The Traffic Club of Memphis has appointed the following 
delegates to the meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America in Birmingham April 24 and 25: W. D. May, assistant 
general freight and passenger agent, Cotton Belt; F. H. Van- 
Hooser, traffic manager, Plough, Inc.; S. B. Wade, Sr., general 
agent, Baltimore and Ohio; R. E. Buchanan, traffic manager, 
Frisco, and C. A. Bevis, general agent, Southern Pacific. The 
following alternates have been appointed: J. R. MacLeod, gen- 
eral freight agent, Illinois Central; F. W. Danke, commercial 
agent, Kansas City Southern; R. P. McCullough, commercial 
agent, Central of Georgia; H. W. Stigler, general agent, Ft. 
Smith and Western, and C. F. Mowbray, commerce agent, A. T. 
& N. 





The Traffic Club of Philadelphia will be represented at the 
Birmingham meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica by J. K. Hiltner, U. S. Pipe and Foundry Company; Dr. 
G. Lloyd Wilson, University of Pennsylvania; G. L. Springer, 
general agent, C. G. W.; H. J. Fink, commercial agent, Norfolk 
and Western, and W. F. Doane, general agent, Great Northern. 





The Traffic Club of New York will give a beefsteak dinner 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel April 19. There will be eleven 
boxing bouts for entertainment. 





A delegation of twelve will represent the Columbus Trans- 
portation Club at the Birmingham meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America. N. S. Worrell, assistant traffic man- 
ager, American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Company, has been 
named chairman of the group. The others are: M. A. Keith, 
general traffic manager, International Stacey Corporation; W. I. 
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Tycer, president, W. I. Tycer Pottery Company; J. G. Young, 
director of transportation, Columbus Chamber of Commerce; 
Robert Naish, district freight agent, Clinchfield Railroad; M. G. 
O’Shaugnessy, president of the club; J. W. Skeen, soliciting 
freight agent, N. & W.; G. A. Sargent, division freight agent, 
Pennsylvania; C. M. Lombard, claim agent, N. Y. C.; F. W. 
Fisher, general agent, Erie; H. Q. Wasson, assistant general 
freight agent, C. & O., and H. E. Rodenfels, general agent, C. & O. 





The Traffic Club of Atlanta will be represented at the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Club of America Birmingham meeting by the fol- 
lowing: J. H. White, traffic manager, Ducktown Chemical and 
Iron Company; L. W. Shehee, general agent, Clyde-Mallory 
Lines; S. Linthicum, traffic manager, Trust Company of Georgia, 
and B. H. Smith, division freight agent, Atlanta and West Point. 





The Cincinnati Traffic Club has appointed the following 
delegates to the Birmingham meeting of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America April 24 and 25: T. L. Evans, commercial 
agent, D. L. & W.; Leonard G. Hahn, freight traffic agent, Union 
Pacific; F. E. Flach, traffic manager, Aluminum Industries, Inc., 
and E. A. Whiting, traffic manager, S. A. Gerrard Company. 





An unusually elaborate program is planned for a luncheon 
meeting of the Traffic Club of Kansas City in the rooms of 
the Hoof and Horn Club in the Live Stock Exchange Building 
April 16. The meeting is dedicated to the live stock, meat pack- 
ing, and allied industries and a combination educational and 
entertainment program is to be broadcast by radio station WHB. 
The transportation playlet written for the occasion will be 
broadcast. Thirty musicians and actors will participate. 





The Traffic Club of Minneapolis held a “Ladies’ Day” meet- 
ing at the Nicollet Hotel April 12. The program included pres- 
entation of a play, “Yellow Girl,” under the auspices of the Min- 
neapolis Council of Social Agencies, starring Kaneko Habata, 
Japanese actress. 





The Traffic Club of Newark will be represented at the con- 
vention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America in Birmingham 
April 24 and 25 by J. T. Sasso, representative of the Luckenbach 
Steamship Line and president of the club, and D. Bustraan, traf- 
fic manager, Patterson Parchment Company. 





Delegates from the Transportation Club of Louisville to the 
Birmingham meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
will be H. R. Smith, general sales manager, Louisville Refining 
Company; W. J. Ryaa, traffic manager, American Tobacco Com- 
pany; H. J. Flynn, general agent, Cotton Belt; S. A. Cash, traffic 
manager, Frank Fehr Brewing Company, and J. G. Kerr, assistant 
to vice-president, L. & N. 





Applications of the Traffic Club of Wilmington and of the 
Traffic Club of Bartlesville for membership in the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America have been approved by the board of 
the national association. 





At the monthly luncheon of the Traffic Club of Jacksonville 
at the Carling Hotel April 9 W. E. Montgomery, manager of the 
Dekle Lumber and Supply Company, a new member of the club 
and mayor of Jacksonville Beach, was the speaker. President 
Hendley named a committee, headed by Harold Colee, to study 
the feasibility of entertaining children from some local orphan- 
age at the beach this summer. Delegates to the Birmingham 
meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America were ap- 
pointed. They are: J. Helms Hendley, president of the club; 
J. R. Crook, secretary-treasurer (alternate); R. J. Warrick, im- 
mediate past president, and W. V. Hull and C. C. Fleming, mem- 
bers of the board. 





Miss Marie Wermann, passenger agent of the Merchants’ and 
Miners’ Transportation Company, is president of the newly 
formed Women’s Traffic Club of Washington, D. C. In view of 
the increased traffic from and to the nation’s capital the women 
of the various transportation agencies and of the government 
departments organized for their mutual benefit and for the fel- 
lowship of those in similar lines of labor. Mrs. Laural L. Waters, 
of the Waters Travel Bureau, is vice-president; Miss Irene Nei- 
kirk, of the information department of the Baltimore and Ohio, 
is treasurer; Miss Josephine Jones, of the office of general 
passenger agent of the Pennsylvania, is secretary, and Miss 
Grace Walters, cashier of the Pennsylvania city ticket office, is 
chairman of the membership committee. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles will be represented 
at the Birmingham meeting April 24 and 25 of the Associated 
(Continued on page 744) 
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SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Here’s how you will profit: 


1. A Check on Your Tariff File 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN prints an abstract of 
every new tariff, supplement and classification filed 
with the Commission and the Shipping Board Bu- 
reau in the current week, enabling you to get copies 
of those that will change your rates, well in advance 
of the effective dates. 


9. Advance Notice of Rate Proposals 


Due to the wide circulation of THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN among shippers, the territorial rate 
committees use its columns to give public notice of 
all proposals received from shippers and carriers 
to establish and to change commodity rates. This 
information is available from no other source in a 
form so complete and convenient for checking. Dis- 
position notices of a number of the committees are 
printed to advise the subscriber of the decision 
reached on each proposal. Thus you are informed 
far in advance of many changes which might not 
otherwise be called to your attention until after the 
new rates were published. 


3. Rate Changes on Short Notice 


Present competitive conditions have greatly in- 
creased the number of rate changes made by the 
carriers on less than 30 days’ notice. Before making 
them effective the railroads and the steamship lines 
must file short notice applications with the Commis- 
sion and the Shipping Board Bureau, respectively. 
These applications are printed in THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN as they are filed in Washington, along 
with the list of “Permissions” (short notice changes 
which are allowed by the two regulatory bodies). 
Information of this kind, received in advance of a 
change in one single instance, may save you more 
than the cost of a full year’s subscription. 


4. Advance Information of Classification 
Changes 


Subscribers to THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN receive 
free of charge the quarterly dockets of the Consoli- 
dated Classification Committee, listing the changes 
currently proposed. 


5. Other Essential Rate Information 


Suspended tariffs, embargo notices, fourth section 
applications and orders, tariffs returned by the Com- 
mission and the Shipping Board Bureau, express 
tariffs, and steamship sailings. 


The use of THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN for only a 
few months will return your investment with in- 
terest in actual time and money saved. Let the 
weekly issues add to the efficiency and increase the 
effectiveness of the work in your department. Send 
$5.00 for a trial three months’ subscription today. 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


418 South Market Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Personal Notes 





About a hundred friends of Loren C. Nelson, formerly of the 
staff of the Commission but now in the regulatory part of the 
Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce, gave 
him a complimentary dinner at the Hamilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 7. Commissioner Aitchison was toastmaster 
at the family party of the former and present associates of 
Mr. Nelson. Informal speeches were made, among others, by 
R. V. Pitt, assistant chief of the Commission’s bureau of traffic; 
John B. Keeler, a former examiner of the Commission; Chief 
Examiner Ulysses Butler and Assistant Chief Examiner Charles 
F. Gerry, of the Commission’s staff; C. B. Guthrie and E, J. 
Long, the latter speaking for Commission employes long asso- 
ciated with Mr. Nelson. 

B. E. Thomas has been appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager, Frisco, with headquarters in St. Louis. 

J. A. Streyer, vice president in charge of traffic, American 
Short Line Railroad Association, having resigned, the follow- 
ing appointments are announced: E. W. Dozier, traffic manager, 
all territories except Southern, Washington, D. C.; J. P. Blan- 
ton, traffic manager, Southern territory, Atlanta; J. H. Jester, 
assistant traffic manager, Southern territory, Atlanta. 

Following a meeting of the board of the Pennsylvania this 
week, the advancement of C. E. Walsh, purchasing agent, to 
the position of general purchasing agent was announced, to 
become effective April 16. Mr. Walsh will be succeeded by 
E. J. Lamneck, who for the last five years has been fuel pur- 
chasing agent. P. A. Hollar, now coal agent, will be advanced 
to fuel purchasing agent, succeeding Mr. Lamneck. Simul- 
taneously with the changes in the organization of the purchas- 
ing department, the board confirmed the appointment of E. V. 
DeVilbiss as manager of the company’s insurance department. 
Mr. DeVilbiss has been assistant stores manager. W. H. Sechrist 
and J. R. Peters will become assistant managers of the insur- 
ance department with offices in Philadelphia. 

The following changes were made in the Traffic Depart- 
ment, Chevrolet Motor Company, effective April 9: Leo H. Shaw, 
in the central office, Detroit, was transferred to Flint, Mich., 
as assistant traffic manager at that point. D. E. Stouder, at 
Flint, Mich., was transferred to the world’s fair, Chicago, as 
traffic manager. 

The following changes are being made, effective April 16; 
W. H. Davis, now traffic manager at Detroit, will be transferred 
to Tarrytown, N. Y., as traffic manager at that point, to succeed 
H. F. Stock, who has resigned. E. J. Teed, now traffic manager 
at Norwood, Ohio, will be transferred to Buffalo, as traffic man- 
ager at that point, to succeed G. W. Tyler. G. W. Tyler, now 
traffic manager at Buffalo, will be transferred to Saginaw, Mich., 
as traffic manager at that point, to succeed C. S. Stutz. Mr. 
Stutz will be transferred to Detroit, as traffic manager at that 
point, to succeed W. H. Davis. E. H. Anderson, now traffic 
manager at Atlanta, will be transferred to Kansas City, Mo., as 
traffic manager at that point, to succeed W. R. Lynch. Mr. 
Lynch will be transferred to Norwood, Ohio, as traffic manager 
at that point, to succeed E. J. Teed. P. C. Creal, now located 
in the central office, Detroit, will be transferred to Atlanta, 
Ga., as traffic manager at that point, to succeed EB. H. Anderson. 

Matthew S. Sloan, long prominent in the utilities and banking 
world, was this week named chairman of the board, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, succeeding M. H. Cahill, resigned. A year ago 
Mr. Sloan was made a director of the Katy and had since been 
appointed to the executive committee. He was formerly presi- 
dent of the New York Edison Company. No one has as yet been 
appointed to fill the presidency of the road, vacated by Mr. 
Cahill. 

S. H. Gillette has been appointed general freight agent, in 
charge of divisions, Chicago and North Western. HE. G. Johnson 
has been appointed assistant general freight agent, succeeding 
W. H. Jones, retired. Offices are in Chicago. 

Frank Korinek has been appointed traffic manager, Lamont, 
Corliss and Company, New York. 

Al F. Martin, district claim agent, L. & N., at Louisville, 
with more than thirty-five years of service, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Bowling Congress at its annual meeting 
in Peoria March 23. He will serve as head of the A, B, C, com- 
prising some 40,000 bowling teams, until the spring of 1935. 

At a meeting of the board April 11, in New York, Frederic 
N. Melius, president of the United States Freight Company and 
of the Universal Carloading and Distributing Company, was 
elected president of the American Diamond Lines, Inc. Victor J. 
Sudman was elected president of the Black Diamond Steamship 
Corporation, operating subsidiary of the American Diamond 
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ATTENTION 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


These seven specific services are tailored to 
fit your individual requirements. Check the list 
carefully to see how many of them you can use 
to supplement the present facilities of your 
traffic department. 


1. Watching Service (A_ Specific, 
Service) 


Send us a list of your inbound and outbound com- 
modities, plant locations, and general territories to 
which your products move. All rate changes in tariffs, 
classifications, and supplements thereto; all complaints, 
petitions, and applications filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Shipping Board (Intercoastal), 
and all orders and decisions thereof, as they affect your 
traffic, will be reported at once. Supporting documents 
will be forwarded without cost, except where a cash 
outlay is necessary. Wire advice of efforts to change 
rates on short notice, and suspensions of new rates will 
be given if desired. 

A single report may mean a great saving. 


2. Rate Analysis and Exhibits 


If you believe your rates are out of line we will 
analyze them, making suitable rate comparisons and 
digests of pertinent cases, in clear and specific terms. 
Exhibits will be prepared and manifolded if desired. 


Personal 


3. Rate History 


Get down to bed rock to build. Using the Commis- 
sion’s complete tariff files, we will furnish, with effec- 


tive dates and tariff authorities as far back as desired, 
chronological statements of classification ratings, or 
tariff rates or rules. We will also determine whether 
particular rates have been before the Commission in 
any proceeding, furnishing digests of Commission’s 
findings. 


4. Rate Quotations and Tariff Interpretations 


Rates will be quoted on any commodity between any 
points via any routes on interstate traffic, or on inter- 
coastal traffic via the Panama Canal. This service is 
— important where complex situations are in- 
volved or the status of particular rates uncertain, or 
where resort to interpretation in the light of court or 
commission decisions may be necessary. 


5. Statistical Service 

We will locate any available government statistics 
and compile or assemble in form desired. 
6. Document Service 


Available government documents (including bills in 
Congress) will be promptly forwarded or reproductions 
will be made when necessary. 


7. General Research 


We solicit this work in connection with any business 
subject. 


Additional information about these services and their 


cost are yours without obligation if you will write, out- 
lining your requirements, to the 


SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
of the 


Traffic Service Corporation 


Mills Building Washington, D. C. 
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Lines, Inc. Both positions were held by John E. Dockendoy 
who died recently. Both new executives were elected directo, 
as were Robert N. Youngs and W. F. Place. M. J. Hanlon Wag 
elected a vice-president. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(Continued from page 739) 
Traffic Clubs of America by its president, Miss Ann Boecking 
of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company. . 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Baltimore has appointed My 
Julius Freeman, manager of the travel bureau, Merchants’ anj 
Miners’ Transportation Company delegate to the Birminghay 
meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. At a meg. 
ing of the club at the Hotel Rennert April 11 John Sonderman, 
manager, Moore and McCormack Company, spoke on “Woman; 
Influence in the World.” The members entertained their moth. 
ers. A dramatic “skit” was presented by a group of member, 





The York Traffic Club held its monthly meeting at the Hote 
Yorktowne April 12. The program was sponsored by the Gulf 
Refining Company. Dinner was served and there was enter. 
tainment. 





The Traffic Club of Wichita held a meeting at the Inne 
Tea Room April 12. Bob Moody and Hillary Watts were in 
charge of the program, A night meeting has been set for April 
26, when E. H. McReynolds, assistant to the president and direc. 
tor of public relations, Missouri Pacific, will be the speaker, 





“Travel Night’ was observed by the Traffic Club of New 
England at the Copley-Plaza Hotel April 12. William J. Foley, 
district attorney for Suffolk County, spoke on “Curbing the 
Criminal,” and John Nicol Mark on “Scotch Wit and Philosophy.” 
Dinner was served and there was music, 





Claude E. Hippensteel was elected president of the Wyoming 
Valley Traffic Club at its monthly meeting at the Hotel Sterling, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., April 4, to serve the year beginning May 1. 
Other officers chosen were: J. P. McDonald, division freight and 
passenger agent, Lehigh Valley, vice-president; James U. Nichols, 
industrial commissioner, Wilkes-Barre, Wyoming Valley, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, secretary-treasurer; Leon C. Houghton, traf- 
fic manager, American Car and Foundry Company, Berwick, Pa., 
and E. H. Malick, agent, Pennsylvania, directors for two-year 
terms. These officers, together with R. Heber Wilcox, assistant 
manager, Kuhns Transfer Company, who is now serving the 
first year of his two-year term, complete the new board of di- 
rectors. The board was directed to submit to the membership 
at its next meeting an amendment increasing the board from 
seven to nine members, one of the two new directors to be the 
immediate past president. The club will hold its third annual 
dinner at the Hotel Sterling May 9 and extends a cordial invi- 
tation to members and friends. The dinner will be preceded by 
the annual golf tournament at Irem Temple Country Club, 
Dallas, Pa. The club was represented at the funeral of William 
Shannon, American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, Philadelphia, 
who died following a recent operation, by John D. Howard, 
traveling freight and passenger agent, Southern Pacific; Wil- 
liam Loxley Peebles, traveling freight and passenger agent, 
M. K. & T., and William F. Vail, traveling freight agent, Wabash. 





At the annual meeting of the Central Ohio Traffic Club at 
the Harding Hotel, Marion, O., April 5, the following new 
officers were elected: Claud Robison, traffic manager, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, presi- 
dent; Paul J. Sprunck, traveling freight agent, Louisville and 
Nashville, Cleveland, vice-president; G. E. Sobers, traffic manager, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, secretary and treasurer. Board 
—Russell Alger, traffic manager, Ohio Brass Foundry, Mansfield; 
W. J. Brennan, traveling freight agent, Reading R. R., Cleveland; 
Carl H. Gray, traveling freight agent, Frisco, Cleveland; E. G. 
Waterman, traveling freight agent, Burlington, Cincinnati; T. E. 
Jones, traffic manager, Hess and Clark, Ashland. 





Z. G. Hopkins, assistant to the president, Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, representing the Western Railways Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations, spoke on the Pettingbill bill, H. R. 8100, repeal- 
ing the fourth section of the interstate commerce act, at a lunch- 
eon of the Transportation Club of Saint Paul at the Hotel Lowry 
April 10. There was entertainment. 





The Metropolitan Traffic Association of New York held its 
annual dinner April 5 at the Hotel Victoria, with a large at- 
tendance. Following the custom of previous years there were 
no speakers and after the dinner the evening was given over 
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718A OV, OFFERS 
MODERN FULL-TIME 
SECRETARIAL SERVICE 


The office that employs EDIPHONE 
Voice Writing is free to dictate 
at any time! After telephone 
calls, instructions or confirma- 
tions are dictated immediately. 
When appointments take people 
from their desks, typing does 
not stop—accumulated dictation 
is moved at once. Naturally, 
Voice Writing increases busi- 
ness capacity. 


Have you seen the new PRO- 
TECHNIC EDIPHONE? Its mechanism 
is completely enclosed, electri- 
cally controlled! And it features 
Edison's principle of “Balanced 
Voice Writing” which makes 
dictation easier, faster. 


%OS-O1L-%OG SAILNVAVNSOD NOSIGI 


We will be glad to prove to you that 
Voice Writing can increase your firm's 
business capacity 20%-to-50%. 


Secretarial Service 
ALL the Time 


iALIDVdVD SSANISNG AISVIYINI 


with the 







70° 


iphone 


For detailed information—tele- 
phone orwrite ‘TheEdiphone.” 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


won. 
' INCORPORATED 
' ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 
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If time is worth money to you— 
you should be a subscriber to 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
and TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Because the DAILY reduces to a minimum 
the valuable time between the taking of any 
action by the Commission, the Shipping 
Board Bureau, shippers or carriers, and the 
delivery of full information into your hands. 
That is why so many railroad and industrial 
traffic men are regular DAILY subscribers. 


They know they can depend on the DAILY 
to bring them first news of the decisions and 
proposed reports in which they have a 
special interest. They know it will keep 
them in touch with the hearings in important 
cases—justasifthey had their own represent- 
ative at the Commission, or Shipping Board 
Bureau, or at meetings elsewhere, to keep 
them posted. 


They know too, that when they want a copy 
of a decision or report, or detailed informa- 
tion about any rate matter or proceeding, 
they can write or wire our Special Service 
Department—and get it quickly. 


The DAILY service is the busy traffic man’s 
right hand man. It is the ideal combination 
of a prompt, all-inclusive news service and 
@ complete group of personal, intelligent 
traffic services. Ask any subscriber, and he 
will tell you that it takes the place of an 
expert traffic assistant at a fraction of the 
expense. 


The cost is reasonable because it is spread 
over a large number of organizations whose 
service requests are ‘grouped’ to minimize 
expense. 


Ask us to place your name on the DAILY 
mailing list for two weeks, without obliga- 
tion, and to send you complete information 
about the special services which are in- 
cluded with every subscription. 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD . 
and TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Published by 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
418 South Market Street 
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to a program of entertainment. Among the guests of honor 
were J. M. Fitzgerald, vice chairman, Committee on Public Re. 
lations, Eastern Railroads; John Duffy, vice president of the 
Lehigh Valley; C. W. Braden and Walter Lancton, vice presi. 
dents, and R. P. Bird, of the board of governors, of the Traffic 
Club of New York. 





N. C. Crueger, Norfolk and Western, has been appointed 
to represent the Traffic Club of Baltimore at the convention 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America in Birmingham, in 
addition to those already announced. Edward S. King, president 
of the club, has requested the delegates to prepare a written 
report on the convention to be printed in the “Traffic Club 
Record,” club publication, and to be spread on the official 
minutes. 





Tulsa delegates to the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
convention in Birmingham will be as follows: H. W. Roe, traf- ALBA 


fic manager, Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation, and _ presi- Pate 
dent of the national organization; J. E. Payne, traffic manager, BALT 
Frisco; Roy Watterbarger, general agent, Louisiana and Arkan- BOST! 


sas; W. L. Myers, division freight and passenger agent, M.-K.-T. 








A “Denver Athletic Club Dinner” was given by the Traffic 
Club of Denver at the Denver Athletic Club April 13. Guests 
were invited and there was a program of entertainment. 





The semi-monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of Dallas 


was held at the Adolphus Hotel April 9. H. W. Roe, president From 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, was the speaker, 
The spring dance will be held at the Stoneleigh Court April 14. From 
The club held its seventh educational meeting at the Dallas 
Gas Company Building April 6. The merchandise handling plan Betw 


suggested by Coordinator Eastman’s staff was among the sub- 
jects discussed. 





: 

The Transportation Club of Des Moines will hold its monthly ~ 
meeting at the Hotel Savery April 16. There will be a speaker BA 
and a varied program of entertainment, as well as business to TA 
attend to. Senator L. E. Francis, advisor to the Iowa Liquor Mi 
Commission, will speak on “The Iowa Liquor Control Act.” BC 


Proposed changes in the by-laws are to be voted on and plans 
will be discussed with respect to group attendance at the “Kan- 

sas City Night” meeting of the Omaha Traffic Club April 19, to nnnnns 
which the club has been invited. Cards will be played after 

the meeting. 





The Traffic Club of Los Angeles will celebrate the formal 
opening of its new quarters in the Pacific Electric Railway 
building with an “open house” the afternoon and evening of 
April 20, at which there will be entertainment and refreshments. 


ry a» 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles gave a dance at 
the California Country Club, Culver City, April 13, to which 
members of the men’s club were invited. 





The April issue of “The Trafficgram,” monthly bulletin of 
the committee on education and research of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, is entitled “Industrial Traffic Manager 
Number.” A discussion of “The New Horizon of Traffic Man- 
agement” is a prominent part of it. “If there ever was a time 
in the recent industrial history of the United States when sound 
traffic management was needed by industrial concerns and com- 
mercial organizations, that time is now,” it is asserted. ‘“Busi- 
ness is at the cross-roads. Changed business requires different 
methods in production, purchasing, advertising, and selling in 
order to meet the new and exacting requirements in the produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption of goods. New transporta- 
tion practices must be developed and existing means of trans- 
portation must be used with the utmost efficiency in order to 
meet the new standards of trade. The industrial and commer- 
cial traffic manager of today must be more than an expert buyer 
of transportation—he must be an expert in the transportation 
aspects of production, distribution, and consumption.” 






~ 










COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: William P. Arnold, Washington, D. C., Arthur A. 
Block, Chapel Hill, N. C., Sherman S. Hayden, Cleveland, O., 
Harold A. Horwitz, Bridgeton, N. J., Gustave Jones, Newport, 
Ark., Francis I. LeSage, Sylvatus, Va., Joseph F. Luley, New 
York, N. Y., Andrew L. Malone, Washington, D. C., Walter S. 
Schachtel, Philadelphia, Pa., Ronald A. Shadburne, Washington, 
D. C., W. W. Sharp, Brinkley, Ark., Roger Siddall, New York, 
N. Y., Julius Sklar, Camden, N. J., H. H. Singer, Chicago, IIl., 
Arthur D. Thorp, Menominee, Mich., William W. Weeks, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., Richard T. Wilson, Jr., Richmond, Va. 
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/QUAKER LINE 


Regular Intercoastal Service 
Between 
New York, Albany, em, Norfolk, Baltimore 


Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


For Rates, Schedules and other particulars apply 


QUAKER LINE 


17 Battery Place, New York 
ALBANY—D & H wy = pot a 5 or So. La Salle St. 


PHI LACE Pian tne 8 URGH—Gulf Getiding 

NORFOLK—111 E. Plume Sire Street DE OlT—General Motors Bids. 

BALTIM a ns Building DAYTON, OHIO—18 Riverdale St. 
BOSTON—33 Broad Street EASTON, PA.—Drake Building 





MOOREMACK GULF LINES 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 
From BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA to TAMPA, NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE 
and vice versa. 
From oer to NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE direct or transhipment 
PHILADELPHIA and vice versa. 
Between “a ORLEANS and TAMPA 


MOORE and McCORMACK, iuc., Agents 
For rates end other information, epply to the nearest of these offices: 

NEW YORK, 5 Broadway NEW ORLEANS, Canal Bank Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bidg. DETROIT, Industrial Bank Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, Seaboard Bidg. CHICAGO, 503 Marquette Bidg. 
TAMPA, Stovall Prof. Bldg. MEMPHIS, Cotton Exchange Bidg. 
MOBILE, Mesaher Bidg. PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bldg. 
BOSTON, Plier 40, Hoosac BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. 

Docks, Charlestown ST. LOUIS, Rellway Exchange Bldg. 





Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 
OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 
SAILINGS: 
From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







Low Rates 







Weekly Fast Express Service for 
Passengers and Freight 
TO AND FROM 


HAITI - JAMAICA 
COLOMBIA- PANAMA 


Sail or ship on the new 10,000 ton ships 
**Colombia”’ or “‘Haiti,”’ or the popular 


All-Expense 


CR UISES **Pastores.”? Sailings every Thursday. 
11 and 18 DAYS Refrigerated cargo space for perishable 
$110 up goods. 


COLOMBIAN LINE 


17 Battery Place New York, N. Y. 
New York Terminal—Pier 8, New York Docks, Brooklyn, N.Y. | Chicage Terminal—North Piers 
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“Triple Plays” 


... Shipper 
to NORTH WESTERN 
to Consignee 









Why North Western? There are 
many reasons. Here are a number 
of them: Modern equipment; 
up-to-date facilities; efficient, 
dependable personnel; and over 
10,000 miles of well equipped 
railway in nine middle west 
states, with exceptional service 
to and from points in the West 
and Northwest. 













Ship and Travel via 





CHICAGO & 





PLANOGRAPH 


Quick - Accurate - Economical 


PARTICULARLY EFFECTIVE IN THE 
PRODUCTION OF 


Audit Reports Forms 
Bills of Lading General Letters 
Bulletins Graphs 
Charts Specifications 
Statistics 
Surveys 
Tariffs 


Circulars 
Division Sheets 
Drawings 
Exhibits 


Samples Submitted on Request 


EDWARD KEOGH 
PRINTING COMPANY 


Tariff Printers and Planographers 
Keogh Building 
730-738 W. Van Buren Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SAVES 
INSURANCE 
COST 


Because the President Liners of the Amer- 
ican Mail Line travel over the short, fast 
route to and from the Orient, your insur- 
ance costs are lowered . . ._no small item 
in these days of keen competition, Whether 
shipping to American ports or those of the 
Orient route your shipments via American 
Mail Line and be assured of best service 
and quick delivery at point of destination. 














In addition to the President Liners, a fleet 
of fast cargo liners makes frequent sailings to 
Japan, China and the Philippines. 






For information, apply desk No. 6 









eg errr New York 

1714 Dime Bank Bldg............-- Detroit 

110 So. Dearborn St........-.eee. Chicago 

Union Trust Bldg. Arcade....... Cleveland 
General Freight Office 

740 Stuart Building. .....ccccccccce Seattle 





AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 







EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS, 
FORWARDERS 


and others interested in Germany 
are welcome to the free use of the 
German Railroad Freight Infor- 
mation Office. 
















A thoroughly equipped bureau for the dissemination 
of informative data of every conceivable kind on export 
and import freight shipments between the United 
States, Canada, Germany and Central Europe. 










1. Advice, free of charge, is given to shippers and im- 
perters regarding freight traffic and tariffs ef Ger- 
many and all countries adjoining Germany. 

2. Information may be applied for free of charge re- 
garding favorable transportation opportunities from, 
to, and in transit through Germany. 

3. Irregularities in freight traffic with Germany, as far as 
it concerns routes via the German Railroad Company, 
are investigated on application. 

4. Furtherance of effective mutual traffic connections by 

observation of freight traffic in order to establish 

actual demands. 












While all information is given free of charge, it is 
pointed out again that this bureau does not handle any 
forwarding or shipping, and, therefore, inquirers are un- 
der no obligation whatsoever for any services rendered. 


t@ FREE: New Map of Germany “@} 


WRITE TO 


GERMAN RAILROAD COMPANY 


Freight Information Office 


HANS ENGEL, General Representative 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Digest of New Complaints 









No. a Moffit Live Stock Co. et al., Towanda, Pa., vs. A. C. & 
et al. 
_ Rates, horses and mules, in straight or mixed carloads, point 
in Mont., Wyo., Colo., the Dakotas, Neb., Kan., Minn., Ia., Mo. 
Wis., Ill., Ind., and Ky., to points in Ind., Mich., O., Ky., W. Vs 
Va., Md., Del., Pa., N. J., N. Y., Conn., R. I., Mass., Vt., N. B 
Me. and D. C., in violation section 1. Ask rates and reparation 
(J. T. Money, Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C.) 

No. 26434. Ludwig Baumann & Co. (also known as Ludwig Baumann) 
New York, N. Y., vs. Long Island et al. 7 

Rates, common furniture, Asheboro, Elkins, High Point, No 
Wilkesboro, Thomasville, Winston Salem, and S. Winston Salem, 
N. C., and Martinsville, Va., to Long Island City, N. Y., in Vio- 
lation section 1. Asks reparation. (S. Moss, Jr., practitioner, 
725 Rosedale Ave., New York, N. Y.) , 

No, 26435. Weyl-Zuckerman & Co., San Francisco, Calif., vs. A. 7 
& S. F. et al. ; 

Rates, seed potatoes, Bronson, Halma, Red Lake Falls, Thief 
River Falls, Viking, Warroad, Minn., and Thompson, N. D., to 
Stockton, Calif., in violation section 1. Asks reparation. (A. B 
Bazan, atty., Walsix Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.) 

No. 26436. The Joseph Schonthal Co., Columbus, O., vs. L. V. et al, 

Rate, scrap iron borings, Pontiac, Mich., to Pidgeon St. Station, 
Long Island City, N. Y., in violation section 1. Asks new rate 
one reparation. (G. M. Stephen, atty., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, 

No. 26436. Sub.-No. 1. Same vs. Erie et al. 

Same complaint and prayer as to cast iron borings, North Flint, 
Mich., to Pidgeon St. station, Long Island City, N. Y. 

No. 26436. Sub. No. 2. The Joseph Schonthal Co., Columbus, O., ys, 
nN. XxX. -C. o al. 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 4, scrap iron borings, Lan- 
sing, Mich., to Long Island City, N. Y. Asks rates and reparation, 
(G. M. Stephen, commerce Atty., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, III.) 

No. ar” The Joseph Schonthal Co., Columbus, O., vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. 

_Rate, scrap iron, Roanoke, Va., to Breckenridge, Pa., in viola- | 
tion section 1. Asks new rate and reparation. (G. M. Stephen, 
atty., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, IIl.) 

No. 2. me be Joseph Schonthal Co., Columbus, O., vs. N. Y. Cc. & 

. L. et al. 

Rate, scrap iron, St. Marys, O., to Monessen, Pa., in violation 
section 1. Asks new rate and reparation. (G. M. Stephen, atty,, } 
19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Il.) 

No. ye The Joseph Schonthal Co., Columbus, O., vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. 

Rate, scrap iron borings, Dayton, O., to Pidgeon St. station, 
Long Island City, N. Y., in violation section 1. Asks new rate 
one reparation. (G. M. Stephen, atty., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, 

No. _— The Joseph Schonthal Co., Columbus, O., vs. Pennsylvania © 
et al. 

Rate, scrap steel, Newport News, Va., to Donora, Pa., in viola- 
tion section 1. Asks new rate and reparation. (G. M. Stephen, 
atty., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill.) 

No. —, Utah Construction Co., Ogden, Utah, vs. Nevada Central 
et al. 

Rates, contractors equipment, Austin, Nev., to Ogden, Utah, 
in violation section 1. Asks reparation. (Ira A. Newman, prac- 
titioner, 6045 48th Ave., N. W., Seattle, Wash.) : 

No. 26442. Wilbanks & Pierce, Inc., New Orleans, La., vs. St. L- 


S. W. et al. 
Rate, carload, second hand dredging machines, Scott, Miss., | 
to New Madrid, Mo., in violation section 1. Asks reparation. (B. 
H. Burke, practitioner, 94 N. Willett St., Memphis, Tenn.) 
No. 26443. Altoona Commission Co., Inc., et al., Altoona, Pa., vs. 
B. & O. et al. 

Rates, sweet potatoes, points in Del., Md., Va., and N. J., to 
points in Pa., N. Y., Mass., O., W. Va., Mich. and IIl., in viola- 
tion section 1. Ask reparation. (S. A. Lafferty, secy.-treas., Al- 
toona, Pa.) 

26444. Inland Lumbermen’s Traffic Assn., Spokane, Wash., VS. 
Camas Prairie et al. 

Rates, lumber, Wash. and Ida. to points in Md., Pa., Del., N. 
J., N. Y., and New England in violation sections 1, 2 and 3, the 
undue preference alleged being for competitors at Klamath Falls, 
Ore. Asks rates. (W. J. Weisman, practitioner, 308 Realty Bldg., 
Spokane, Wash.) 

No. 26445. The Joseph Schonthal Co., Columbus, O., vs. C. & O. 
Charges in violation sections 1 and 6, scrap iron, Foch, W. Va., 
to Ashland, Ky. Asks rates and reparation. (G. M. Stephen, 
Atty., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill.) 4 
No. 26446. I. Mathes & Sons Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. B. & A. et al. 
Rates in violation section 6, worn-out shoes, Auburn, N. Y., 
and North Brookfield, Mass., to St. Louis, Mo. Asks cease and 
desist order and reparation. (John C. Ryan, traffic counselor, 519 
Victoria Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.) E 
No. 26447. Armour Fertilizer Works, Chicago, IIl., vs. Atlantic City 
R. R. et al. ; 
Unreasonable rates, fertilizer and/or fertilizer materials, Balti- 
more, Md., and Carteret, N. J., to points in W. Va., Va., Pa. 
N. J., Del., N. Y., Me., N. H., Vt., Conn., R. I., and Mass. Asks 
cease and desist order and reparation. (Paul E. Blanchard, Atty., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill.) 
No. 26448. Alabama Mining Institute, Birmingham, Ala., vs. St. L.- 
S. F. et al. , 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, bituminous coal, mines in 
Ala. to points in northeast Ark. and southeast Mo. Alleged to be 
on higher level than rates accorded coal mines in western Ky. and 
southern Ill. to the same destination territory for like distances. 
Ask rates. (A. J. Ribe, practitioner, 1911 First Avenue, North 
Birmingham, Ala.) 
No. 26449. Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., vs. Ft. Worth & 
Denver City et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, carbon black, Elfco, Tex., to 
Akron, O. Asks cancellation of alleged unlawful charges. (Charles 
E. Vose, practitioner, 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass.) 
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UNITED FRUIT 


GREAT 
WHITE 
FLEET 






















Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
BETWEEN 


New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 
‘AND 
Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 


Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 
America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
bills of lading to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 
tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Pier 8, North River, New Yerk, N. Y. 





100) Fourth St., 118 W. Washington St., 
San Franelseo, Calif. Chicage, tl. 

Long Wharf, 821 St. Chartes St., 
Boston, Maes. New Orleans, La. 


General Offices: One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BE HONEST 


Isn’t ‘‘ Time Saving”’ an 
Asset in YOUR Business? 


The Port of Seattle is the crossroads to economy for 
you. Ship from Seattle on ANY route to the Orient. 
Ship on any steamship line. YOU’LL SAVE! For 
there is far less of the great Pacific between Seattle 
and the Orient. Saving of days, even a week, is com- 
mon when traversing the “Great Circle Route.” 


Port facilities in Seattle assure you of rapid handling 
and splendid care of merchandise. Enjoy the savings 
and privileges of Seattle’s great $12,000,000 public 
terminals. 


Write for free information regarding Seattle, its port 
and position in the ever-increasing trade with the 
world’s greatest future markets. 


Bell Street Terminal, Seattle, U. S. A. 


Port/Seatile 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—iItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) hav, 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign. 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than hereiy 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellation 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in thi 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


April 16—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Armes: 
25888—Kansas Milling Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
25729—-Carey Salt Co. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 


April 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25671—-Fruit Importers, Ltd., et al vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
26853—-American Highway Freight Association, Inc., vs. S. E. Ex. 
press Co. et al. 


April 16—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Snider: 
26125—Glenwood Range Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 


April 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26021—Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
26091—Penn Veneer Co. vs. Pa R. R. et al. 
26110—White Eagle Oil Corp. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 


April 17—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Snider: 
26123—The Sessions Foundry Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 


April 17—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Disque: 
19222—Wichita Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


April 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Witters: 
* 11203—Standard Paint Co. et al. vs. Director General, A. & V. Ry. 
et al. (Further hearing). 


April 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


25730—Kroehler Mfg. Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al 

25922—Capital Construction Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 

26185—Globe Oil & Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry 
April 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

25970—W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al 


25980—and Sub. 1—Idaho Grimm Alfalfa Seed Growers’ Association 
vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
25946—Northwest Seed Co. vs. O. S. L. R. R. et al. 
April 19—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Taylor: 

24567—Henry Lichtig & Co. vs. M. P. R. R. (further hearing). 
April 19—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Snider: 

26283—-Motor Truck Club of Massachusetts et al. vs. B. & M. R. R. 
April 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Be S. 3045—Phosphatic sand or clay from Florida to the south. 
April 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 

1. & S. 3939—Switching at High Point, N. C. 
April 20—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 

Fourth Section Application No. 15387, filed by F. A. Leland, and 
Fourth Section Application 15395, filed by E. B. Boyd—Class rates 
in Kan., Mo. and Southwest. 

April 20—Kansas City, Mo.—HExaminer Taylor: 

15427—-Iola Cement Mills Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. 

21164—Iola Cement Mills Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. 


April 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
ay 2. (Subs. 1 and 2)—Buick Motor Co. et al. vs. Alton R. R. 
et al. 
April 20—Selma, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
13857—Chamber of Commerce of Selma, Ala., vs. A. G. S. R. R. 
et al. 
April 21—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner McChord: 
26397—L. E. Holloway & Co. vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al. 
April 23—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Taylor: 
1. & S. 3963—Switching at Sioux City, Ia. 
26432—Cudahy Packing Co. et al. vs. Sioux City Terminal Ry. et al. 


April 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 9694—Application T. & N. O. R. R. et al. for permis- 
sion to abandon that part of the Baton Rouge branch extending 
from Lenore to Sunrise, La. 

Finance No. 10118—Application C. B. & Q. R. R. for permission to 
abandon that part of the branch line between Galesburg and Fair- 
view, IIl. 

April 23—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10055—St. Louis-Kansas City Short Line R. R. pro- 
posed construction. 
April 24—Rome, Ga.—BHxaminer McChord: 
26360—Chamber of Commerce, Rome, Ga., vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
April 24—Washington, D. C.—Director Bartel: | : 
1. & S. 3972 and 1st supplemental order—Extension time limit expense 
bills, N. Y. Harbor. 
April 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
1. & S. 3960—Cane Sugar from Wis. to Minn. 
April 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hagerty: 
* 1, & S. No. 3943—Transit Shingles at Cleveland and North Tona- 
wanda. (Further hearing). 


April 25—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 10234—Application St. L.-S. F. Ry. and its trustees for 
permission to abandon portions of the Kansas City, Clinton & 
Springfield Ry. between Stanley, Kan., and Clinton, Mo., and be- 
tween Tracy Jct. and Phenix, Mo. 


April 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
25270—Calcite Quarry Corporation et al. vs. Reading Co. et al. 


April 26—Moline, Ill.—Examiner Taylor: 
18770—Moline Consumers’ Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
Steps — Tratie Bureau, Moline Assn. of Commerce et al. vs. A. & E. 
R. R. et al. 
21020—Traffic Bureau, Davenport Chamber of Commerce et al. V8. 
Same (further hearing). 


April 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cooper: 
1. & S. 3935—Peat from C. F. A. to Eastern points. 


& S. Ry. et al. 
& S. Ry. et al. 
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Merchandise Storage 


Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 
‘(CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES: 


istorage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description : 
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We Bind The Traffic World 
In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 
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The Book Shop Bindery 
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350-354 West Erfe Street 






















For Sale by Estate 
PRIVATE CAR 


—built by Pullman Company, com- 
pletely reconditioned 1930. Plans 
will be furnished upon request. 


American Security & Trust Co. 


Executor 


Washington, D. C. 
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SHIP THROUGH 


WILMINGION 


on the Delaware 





We solicit specific inquiries relating to 
our facilities, our rates and terms. 
Charles H. Gant, Manager 
WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 
Wilmington Delaware 





TAP THE RICH MARKETS 
of SOUTHWEST TEXAS 


You can reach them economically and promptly via 
the BALTIMORE & CAROLINA LINE, offering 
weekly steamship service from Philadelphia, Balti- 
mat Charleston, and from Jacksonville and Miami 
to the 


Port of Corpus Christi 


THE GATEWAY 


Shippers will find our several offices at their service. 


A. H. BULL & CO., General Agents 


Baltimore Corpus Christi San Antonio 
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PORT CORPUS CHRISTI 


Logical Location for INDUSTRIAL Development 








Corpus Christi’s industrial develop- 
ment is now under way. A $7,000,- 
000 chemical plant is nearing com- 
pletion; three miles of industrial 
canal frontage will be available 
soon. 


Corpus Christi offers everything called 
for in the industrialists’ primer: Lowest 
tide water gas rate in the nation; water 
transportation through a modern harbor; 
adequate land hook-ups—both railways 
and highways; abundant raw materials; 
intelligent labor, and last but not least, 
a semi-tropical climate. 


A copy of the Port Book, or information 
on specific subjects, will be sent upon 
request. 
Address: 
Col. L. M. Adams, Port Director 


Corpus Christi is also the logical location for manufacturers and distributors who wish to sell merchandise in 


Southwest Texas. In 


Harbor facilities are the most modern. 


\ 


ee Port Corpus Christi’s preferential freight territory are 78,791 square miles, populated by ap- 
Proximately one and one-fourth million people. It is a year ’round market, made possible by year ’round production. 
Private warehouse facilities adequate to meet the needs of any shipper. 








Corpus Christi, Texas 
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April 30—Sandusky, O.—Examiner Taylor: 
17060—Frohman Chemical Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


April 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Snider: 
26392—American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


April 30—Springfield, Mo.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10232—Application St. L.-S. F. Ry. and its trustees for 
permission to abandon a portion of the Chadwick Branch extend- 
ing from Galloway to Chadwick, Mo. 


April 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
* |. & S. 3974—Linseed oil from Trunk Line points to southeast. 


May 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3887—Use of privately owned refrigerator cars. 
Ex Parte 104—Part 5—Practices of carriers affecting operating rev- 
enues or expenses—private freight cars. 


May 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Lawton: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15336—Bituminous coal to Boston 
Bay points. Filed by N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 


May 2—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
13095—Anderson Lumber Co. vs. N. P. Ry. et al. 


May 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21267—-Signal Mountain Portland Cement Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
23992—-Michael Comella et al. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. et al. 


May 3—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Michigan Public Utilities Commission: 
Finance No. 10285—Application Pere Marquette Ry. for permission 
to —— a branch line extending from Elmdale to Freeport, 
Mich. 
Rae ee at Washington, D. C.: 
26093—-Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers <Assn., Inc., et al. vs. 
Alton R. R. et al. 
26135—Central West Coal Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


May 4—Pittsburgh, Kan.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10236—Application St. L.-S. F. Ry. and its trustees for 








HARTMAN’S FREIGHT RATE SERVICE 


Since 1908—Pioneers 


Eastern Freight Rates— agro Wicial 


Western Freight Rates — Covering class and 


Hartman’s Chicago Guide — prisht, farce 


Books sent on trial 732 Federal Street, Chicago 
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TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
T. J. McLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 
Interstate Commerce and State Cemmissien Cases and 
Commerce 


Departmental Service 
Specialists 


815 Mills Bldg. 
HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cest and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Censolidatiens and Valuatiens 


Valuation 
648 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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permission to abandon the Weir Branch extending from Weir ] 
to Weir City, Kan. 


May 5—Pittsburg, Kan.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10293—Application St. L.-S. F. Ry. and its trustees gq 
permission to abandon a portion of the Coal branch extending 
from Weir City to Mackie, Kan. 


May 7—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
26413—-Economy Fuel & Material Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al, 


LIFE INSURANCE RAILROAD INVESTMENT 


Life insurance companies have increased their investmey 
in railroad securities by $1,200,000,000 since 1921, it was pointej 
out by Frank J. Travers, financial secretary of the Lincoln Ng, 
tional Life Insurance Company, in a recent address before th 
financial section of the American Life Convention. 

“In the same period,” said Mr. Travers, “life insuranc 
companies have increased their investment in public utilities py 
$1,600,000,000; industrial securities $500,000,000; farm mortgagy 
$200,000,000; city mortgages $3,500,000,000; state, municipal an 
Canadian Government bonds, $750,000,000. 

“Fifteen per cent of the assets of life insurance companig 
are invested in railroad securities. This ratio will approach 1) 
per cent if the investment practice of the past decade cop. 
tinues. In this connection it may be noted that the railroads 
of this country represent about seven per cent of the national 
wealth.” 


DAMAGE TO PARCEL POST 


First Assistant Postmaster General W. W. Howes, in a no. 
tice to postmasters, says that complaints about damage to parcel 
post mail indicates the necessity for directing attention to the 
standing rules and regulations for the preparation, packing and 
acceptance for mailing, and for the proper handling of parcel 
post packages. He said that postmasters should make it their 
business to see that all employes engaged in the handling of 
parcel post thoroughly understood the rules and regulations, 








POSITION WANTED—Traffic Manager, fourteen years railroad 
and industrial experience, all branches, seeks connection, preferably in 
east. Registered practitioner. Excellent references. Address D21, care 
T. W., 418 S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 
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ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washingten, D. C.: 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel and Attorney 


Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 
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COMMISSION 





(Fanik. REFRIGERATOR and POULIRY CARS 
Mlodern in désiqn-maintained in perfect condition 
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THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 


Pier 31 E. R. NEW YORK CITY 
ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 
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